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Interesting in Matter 
Charming in Style ' 
Fresh in Treatment 
Beautiful in Illustration 
Unrioaled in Typography 
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Just to Remind You 


That the Glarendon Dictionary, new edition, is pre-eminently a useful and convenient handbook for 
the: pupil’s school desk, the business man’s office desk or the home book table ; 
compact, up-to-date dictionary of standard English. 
sity, and the distinguished philologist, the late Professor Haldeman. 
Contains nearly 30,000 words. 


AMERICAN : BOOK : COMPANY 


Educational Publishes 


CINCINNATI | CHICAGO 





MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, 


Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania, 


has written for'us 


The Standard Readers, 


(Five Books.) 


THE STANDARD FIRST READER peas 
THE STANDARD SECOND READER a 
THE STANDARD THIRD READER ia 
THE STANDARD FOURTH READER ) In 
THE STANDARD FIFTH READER { Press. 


These books.are based upon a clear understanding of child- 
wonder, child-intelligence, and child-development. They teach 
to read by reading. They stimulate the child’s interest and do 
not destroy it by the depressing dulness of mechanical fads. 


The Standard Vertical Writing. 


(Complete in 6 Books.) 


The simplest, most natural system of Vertical Writing. A 
true running hand-writing and not penned print. 





Brooks’s Standard Mathematical Series. 
ARITHMETICS, ALGEBRAS, GEOMETRIES, TRIGONOMETRIES.; 


ce EDWARD Brooks, A.M., Ph.D., 
juperintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


Teachers who have used these books always ENDORSE THEM 
ABOVE ALL OTHERS. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
renee’ ETL ADELPHIA, 


cite 


634 Arch Street, 
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New plates, new illustrations, many new words. 


to a diversity of grades of pupils. 


cordially invited. 





$ 45-47’. Tenth, Street, New York.) 
Ti ciasccscan 








tion. to secure the accuracy of these pages and maps. 
Regions in the Atlantic and the Pacific, with new maps and illustrations. 
added., The other books of the series are kept in touch with present conditions of geographic science. 


an accurate, comprehensive, 


Its authors are Prof. Browne, of Johns ‘Hopkins Univer- 


The revision is by Professor oe 
Price, 45 cents. 


- That again this year Maury’s Manual of Geography illustrates the diligence with which every page of 
its text and every map has been scanned, and all sources of fresh geographic information called into requisi- 
A new chapter describes our recently acquired Island 


Many other attractions’are also 


* Vbat. for supplementary reading and literature study our Standard Literature Series is warmly déaknepntied 
by leading educators, and is widely used throughout the country.. The series now includes 40 volumes, adapted 
Send for descriptive circular. 


‘That our Golden=Rod Books—four—graded from the First Reader pups up—furnish choice litera- 
ture fof children and are most attractive and popular. 


“bat we havea varied list of widely used Standard Educational Publications, and etnies Se i is 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


{ . 852 Washington Street, Boston. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STROOD Pape OF THE WORLD 


FOR SCHOOL, WORK OF ALL 80 


004 E. F., 404, 808, 601 E. r. 351, - 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
POR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING : 
1045 eye ee 1046 Met og 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 


test numbers—1065, 106 


Most D DURABLE. 


MOST ECONOMIC. 


ted progress is 4 saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Josurxz Gri.oTr & Sons, 


91 Joun StreEtT, New York. 





PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you te get eur SPECIAL 


PRICES and compare samples, before 


ordering elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 








Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 





TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S; THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
~ Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 


Omgalogue Pree—} David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 





LITERAL. 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 











New Elementary Drawing Books. 


These ae new books have proved an instantaneous success. Endorsed by all the leading 
af ae of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, with manuals for teachers. 


Send for circular. 


Egypt: The Land of the Temple Builders, > wares s. psary 
How to Enjoy Pictures, By M. S. Emery. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each, 


New Audubon Bird Chart in Natural Colors. Price, :.0. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


SOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





JUST PUBLISHED 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING 


By ALFRED BINet. 





OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO, 
824 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





“Are You Satisfied 


with your present position ? 
We want live teachers to in- 
troduce our library books 
and other school appliances. 
You can earn one hundred 
dollars a month with us. 


Franklin Publishing Co., 


61 East oth St, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 186i, 


EINER & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything _ necess 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

lass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, aceording to draw- 
ings 

Giass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New Yorx Crrv. 


The professional school of Columbia Universit 
+H Fd traini of sonora | 

Teachers pals natiberinvondeat. ne 
structors in normal schools 

College colleges, Open v both sexe 


th sexes. 
and scholarships 
aueuoe rt $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 





JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean 








Meeded In every Home and School. 


Never breaks the feos Preserves the 
softest lead. cave = cast fe the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, conveni 


® Made only by A. B “DICK % COMPANY, ' 
159-154 Lake 8t., Chirage, 47 Nassau St,, New York 
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A.G. SPALDING & BROS. 


Largest Manufacturers in the World 
of Gymnastum and Athletic Supplies. 

















Equipping of schools a specialt 7 We are 
now furnishin Magpie A Swedish Gymnasium 
Apparatus, rints free upon applica- 
tion and iaformet on gladly furnished on 
all subjects pertaining to Gymnasia and 
Playgrounds, Send to Factory at Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., for Blue Prints. 





Handsome Illustrated C atalogue of Sports Free 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


New York - Chicago - Denver 
BOOKS for 


FRENCH [o0ks tor 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 
85: & 883 SIXTH AVENUE, » - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 





BERCY’S TEXT. 











Cys \STIC 
1 APPAR all US 


at / rg 


Narragansett Maching (i 
Yournters. Providence.R.I 


Send for Catalogue 











oe Illinots State Normal School, 
Charleston, Illinois. 


Cnteee, by the state for the 
wa Bnet a3 2 Ie. schools, 


competentcritics. 
at from $2.50 to $3.50 a week. 
C. I. LORD, PRESIDENT. 





When you are using a pen all day you want the best. 


This means 


wat ESTERBROOK’S <p 


We have been making pens of all styles and only onc quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., # 


26 John oie Caen a 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Established in 1884. 
129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y, 


CO-OPERATIVE | 
ASSOCIATION - |] stscement ther chan those without portions 


THE FISK TEACHER’S AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FREE, 
Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Ave.. New York City, N. Y. 
., Denver, Col. 426 Garrott Bldg San Francisco, Cal. 
dg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blk.,Los Angeles, Cal. 


Positions Filled, 4,000. 





TEACHERS’ 











burto: 
Age st., West, Toronto, Can. 780 Cooper Bld 
805 Pa. Ave., Washington, D.C. 414 Century B 
1 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Tu and 
ment of Instruction; ds 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Ageney, 


28 Union Square, New Youa. 








FroR TEACHERS aND SCHOOLS address E, 
W. Ficxertt, 36 Bromfield Street, Bestoa, 
Manager of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, Over 3,100 positions filled. 
Send for Manual. 


QCHERMERHORN’S Established 10:5. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEST AND Best Known 1x U. 8. 
3 East 14th Street, NEW Yorx. 








SUDDEN VACANCIES 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street. 


ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 
Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 





When in New York you are cordially invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN Freres 


3 East 14th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








Wew York. 














A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.22 


A Reliable Scientific Instrument 


y 
Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 

An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 


This isa 


? 
F LY S information for young and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. ‘One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 


same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, ete., book describing and illus- 
trating t00 common microscopic. objects. 

slides, and covers for mounting objects 
ps, etc. 


Micrescopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 
NBW VORK CITY 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 
examined by any 
one with this 


CHICAGO 


Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). 














Educational Foundations. 


for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings, 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 


PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 
For the last year in .the century the course will cover 


19Tn CENTURY PEDAGOGY 
19rn CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples address 








19rn OENTURY HISTORY | V7. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 
garicCourgs inclating Parchogy, istry of 
tucation, Methods Literature, Art, Science and 
Vocal Music. Included opostanity for Training 
primary 


h Kindergarte 
class. Yor particulars sddress J. # Hargane, 


Superintendent. Miss Canorine T. 
cipal. 109 West 54th St., New York City. 


Wall Maps 


Habenicht-Sydow 
Physical, a a 
Excelsior Series, « 
Political Maps. ea 


Send for Catalogue of Geographical 
Appliances, 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


(The School Supply House) 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


70 Fietn Avz., Naw Yorn. 















a 
EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Masa, 


Largest in the world. Chae, Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
" Send fer cireulac. 








CHOGL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. WY. CB. 
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PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


~ -Hardtmuth's"Koh-i-noor 








oe of Drawing should remember that the work of 


* KOH-1-HOGR ” 
Does Net Break or 
Smear, 


“ KOH-I-NOOR ” 


Erases Basily. 


“ KOH-I-NOOR” 


Outlasts all Other 
Pencils. 


® “ KOH-I-NOOR” 

is Made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 

Suits all purposes. 


‘the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the 
teacher. Instruct your pupils to always use “KOH-I-NOOR ” 
pencils ‘and credit will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 
“*KOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers 





L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA AND LONDON 


AMERICAN OFFICE ; 


123 West Houston Street, 


NEW YORK 





Handsomest low- 


the e folks. 


‘LTEMUS’ One-Syllable Series. iii 


Aisop’s Fables, 62 illustrations; A Child’s Life of Christ, 49 illustrations ; 


A Child’s Story of the Bible, 72 illustrations; Bunyan’s 


ilgrim’s Pro- 


gress, 46 illustrations; Swiss Family Robinson, 50 illustrations ; Gulliver’s Travels, 


50 illustrations ; 
Retail Price, 50 cents. 


Robinson Crusoe, 70 illustrations. 
Liberai Discounts to Teachers. 


HENRY ALTEMUS, Publisher and Manufacturer, s°7-5j grr S- 














None Better in the World. 


Perfect, Durable and Smooth. 


Try No. 65, Medium Stub, 

No, 617, Vertical, and 

No. 222, Falcon, 

ms here illustrated, and specially 

My recommended for Commercial, 
1 and Home Use. Com- 

plete variety of other styles 

suitable for every purpose. 


SAMPLES 
Of Our Entire Line, ..-. 





Illus. Circular free, address 


A. S. BARNES & CO:, 
1656 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














Every Primary Teacher 
Every Grammar-Grade Teacher 
Every Country-School Teacher 


who does not own and has not read over and 
overagain these three great books has missed 
and is daily missing the wisest.directions, 
the best inspiration, the most direct and 
practical help that can be given to the 
teacher’s work: 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


The best statement of the methods of the new 
education that has been made or probably ever 
will be. Price, 90c¢ , postpaid. 


PAGE’S THEORY AnD) ppacess OF TEACH- 


_One of the greatest books on teaching of all 
time. Almost everybody has it. Our edition is 


best and cheapest. Price, 64¢., postpaid. 


PAYNE'S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 


the clearest statement in any book of the great 
educational principies that underlie a!l correct 
teaching. Price, 90c.. postpaid. 


If you have not these books do not let the year 
pass without getting them. 


-B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 














READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for re- 
lieving Languor and Ex. 
haustion, so. common. in 
the spring and summer 
months. Its nutrient and 


|tonic effects give tone and 


vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring it 
quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 





_ For Sale by Druggists. 











In Pharaoh’s Time 


an Elgin watch would have been a 


ew marvel than the pyramids. 
t is a great marvel to-day in its 
complete mechanism and absolute 
time keeping. 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 


have been the world’sstandard for a 
third of a century, during which 
period nearly eight million perfected 
time-pieces have done duty dutifully, 


All Jewelers Sell Them. 
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Conduct and Its Marking. 
By WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR, Bloomfield, N. J. 


The behavior of school children is to-day of as little 
interest to teachers as was their nature twenty years ago 
before the beginning of systematic child-study. Both 
the theory and the practice of criticising the conduct, 
character, deportment of our pupils are entirely without 
accepted standards among teachers. Upon all questions 
of morality we are at sea without chart, compass, destin- 
ation, or star to guide us. There is an utter confusion 
which is so vast and so vague that most of us are en- 
tirely unconscious of it until by some accident two or 
three get together and try to compare our views. Then 
we find that comparison itself is almost impossible, for 
we have no common definitions of terms, no common 
language for mutual understanding and agreement or 
disagreement. 

I state a fact when I say that very few teachers are 
willing either to discuss the subject or to listen to any 
discussion. Each of us likes to do what is right in his 
own eyes and dislikes to hear what others are doing. 
Under the circumstances this is exactly what one ought 
to expect; there can be no interest where there is no 
common knowledge. 

Here are a few points that give evidence of the cor- 
rectness of these criticisms : I have heard a school prin- 
cipal of distinction say that no child’s conduct should 
ever be marked. There is one very well-known school 
superintendent who directs all his pupils to be marked 
first for conduct and second for courtesy. Another prin- 
cipal of a very large school permits whispering at any 
time anywhere and forbids marching in line in hallways. 
Some cities have the custom of marking pupils by per- 
centages in behavior as tho behavior were a school sub- 
ject. I have known these marks to be averaged in as 
part of the promotion mark. In other cities pupils are 
marked as excellent, good, fair, poor, bad in conduct. 
Still others use the words satisfactory and unsatisfactory, 
I have heard a very able man say that every morning the 
pupil should start with one hundred per cent. in conduct, 
with the presumption in his favor that he would continue 
perfect for the day. Another educator whom I ques- 
tioned as to his views pronounced an opinion that no 
teacher is competent to mark deportment but that in his 
school he gave all the marks. All who had never been 
sent to his office received “excellent.” 

Then let us look at the matter from a different point 
of view. What are we marking when we mark deport- 
ment? Some of us use the word conduct, others, be- 
havior, others have their various terms. Does anyone 
know what is the actual content of the term he uses in 
its practical application to the individual child? Why is 
John “excellent,” or Mary “85,” or Thomas “satisfac- 
tory,” or James “bad,” or Susan “minus 7 demerits, 
result 93” 2 Why is it an offence in a class-room for a 
boy to ask a question without raising his hand, and not 
an offence to be marked in the same class-room for him 
to tell an untruth? What are we talking about when 
we discuss discipline and school-room order ? 

Clearly we have come in our educational evolution to 
the time when we must decide one question : Is education 
concerned with morality? Is it any part of the educa- 
tional endeayor to develop righteousness? Is conduct 


the test of. the personal life, and if so, are the schools 
charged with the duty of cultivating conduct ? 

There are too many metaphysical enigmas for our 
profitable discussion here. Let us suppose we have 
come to the conclusion which is, I believe, close to the 
consciences of most teachers. And let us state the con- 
clusion in this form: Education is an effort to develop 
such a character as manifests itself in conduct beneficial 
to society. He is a good man whose neighbors like and 
respect him. This may not be a sufficiently high ideal, 
but I know of no educators for whom it is too high. 
And now let us ask once more,—What are we marking 
when we mark conduct ? 

As usual we who teach can learn a great deal from 
our professional friends, the lawyers, the physicians, and 
the ministers. These are the men who know most about 
the manners and customs which lead to the welfare of 
society. Both the lawyers and the ministers tell us not 
to judge men’s characters at all ; and the lawyers insist © 
upon our considering only overt acts. The parent who 
asked when his boy brought home the mark “poor” in 
conduct, “What did he do?” was presenting to the 
mind of that teacher the fundamental principle both of 
jurisprudence and of Christianity. For the. minister 
supports the lawyer’s demand for the evidence of acts 
with his religious doctrine of “works” as the true signs 
of the heart. By what right does any human being 
mark another man, woman, or child, for the quality of 
“impertinence” or of “laziness”? The physicians Isng 


- ago told us who would not lend the hearing ears that di- 


gestion and circulation have more to do with grace, and 
ease, and energy, with crossness, insolence, indolence, 
than have either ethics or morals ; and that this is es- 
pecially true of children. Nor should we forget the re- 
ligious doctrine of conversion ; how often the child wan- 
ders from good conduct because he knows too little about 
what good conduct is! It is my experience that nine 
out of ten of those school-derelicts who drift to the cen- 
tral office with reports of unendurable conduct from their 
teachers’ pens need not exhortation or rebuke but simple 
and clear information. If the teacher will but consider 
the amazing complexity of our social relations and the in- 
numerable possible acts of the individual boy or girl, he 
will more often believe the boy’s statement that he did 
not know what was right. This statement does not turn 
the violation of the law into conformity with it, but for 
a boy or girl it clears away the moral guilt. 

There is one apparently irremediable defect in all 
marking of children’s conduct. The teacher sits as 
prosecutor, witness, and judge. The very best teacher 
is sometimes wrong. She is very often wrong when she 
characterizes her children by their qualities ; much less 
often when she considers actions only. And the man 
who teaches equally often misses the truth of children’s 
character. Reading of hearts is not’ for human beings. 
Who with any certainty or reasonable probability can say 
that this boy is “excellent” and that one “50%” in 
character which is the fountain of conduct ? . Is it not 
very often true that outward order conceals deceit and 
thatthe effurt to get a high deportment mark is the issue 
of one of the worst human traits, vanity ? My plea is to 
do away with all these terms and generalizations and 
percentages and to deal with facts only so far as we can 
determine the facts. . 

(Continued on page 314.) 
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Gducational Thought in Current Periodicals. 


Affection in Education. 


The place of affection as an educative force in 
school life is a matter which is beginning to attract some 
attention. Mr. Edward Carpenter, in an article in the 
International Journal of Ethics for July, shows that it is 
worthy of most careful study. He devotes his paper 
principally to the conditions among boys and in boys’ 
schools, but adds that they apply in the main to girls’ 
schools as well. 

The writer says that any one who understands school 
boys knows that they are capable of forming romantic 
and devoted attachments, these being often between an 
elder and a younger boy. They are apt to be begun by 
the younger, who naively allows his admiration of the 
elder to become visible. That these attachments may 
be of great value is evident. The younger boy looks on 
the other as a hero, thrills with pleasure at his words of 
praise or kindness, imitates, makes him his pattern, 
learns exercises and games, or picks up information from 
him. The elder becomes protector and helper, the un- 
selfish side of his nature is drawn out, and he develops a 
real affection for the younger. He takes all sorts of 
trouble to initiate his protégé in field sports or studies, is 
proud of the latter’s success, and leads him on later per- 
haps to share his own ideals of thought and work. 

Mr. Carpenter says that it must be evident that, to the 
expanding mind of a small boy, to have a relation of real 
affection with some helpful and sensible elder must be a 
priceless boon. In this connection he gives a portion of 
a letter from an elderly man of large experience as a 
teacher, who writes : 


“Tt has always seemed to me that the rapport that exists 
between two human beings, whether of the same or different 
sexes, is a force not sufficiently recognized, and capable of pro- 
ducing great results. Plato fully understood its importance, 
and aimed at giving what to his countrymen was more or less 
sensual, a noble and exalted direction. * * * As one who has 
had much to do in instructing boys and starting them in life, I 
am convinced that the great secret of being a good teacher 
consists in the possibility of that rapport; not only of a merely 
intellectual nature, but involving a certain physical element, a 
personal affection, almost indescribable, that grows up between 
pupil and teacher, and thru which thoughts are shared and an 
influence created that could exist in no other way.” 


Among the Greeks. 


“Old Greek customs,” continues the writer, ‘ not only 
recognized friendships between elder and younger youths 


as a national institution of great importance, but laid. 


down laws concerning them, as guides to the elder in 
what was acknowledged to be a position of responsibility. 
In Crete the friendship was entered into in a formal way, 
with the understanding and consent of relatives, it be- 
came the business of the elder to train the younger in 
skill of arms, the chase, etc.; while the latter could 
obtain redress at law if the elder subjected him to insult 
of any kind. At the end of a certain period the younger 
could leave his comrade if he so desired ; if not, he be- 
came his squire or henchman and henceforth they fought 
side by side in battle.” ; 
: Modern Life. 


Mr. Carpenter, in turning to the schools of to-day, finds 
an appalling descent to the most uninspiring conditions. 
So far from friendship being an institution whose value 
is recognized and understood, it is at best hardly acknowl- 
edged, and it is often actually discountenanced. And 
tho such attachments exist, they exist underground, as it 
were, and at their peril. -In any such atmosphere the 
chances against the formation of a decent and healthy 
attachment are very large. If the elder youth be given 
to sensuality he has here his opportunity ; if he is not 
given to it, the ideas current around him probably have 
the effect of making him suspect his own affection, and 
he ends by smothering and disowning the best part of 
his nature. 


Facts to be Recognized. 


There are then in education, the writer adds, two great 
currents to be dealt with, which cannot be ignored and 
which ought to be recognized and given their right di- 
rection. One of these is that of friendship, the other 
the youth’s natural curiosity about sex. 

“The need of information—the legitimate curiosity— 
of boys (and girls) must be met partly by classes on 
physiology, as is already, happily, being done in some 
schools, partly by private talks and confidences between 
elder and younger, based on friendship, and few boys 
there are who will not rise to appreciation of sensible 
talk of this kind, or who, when matters are to some de- 
gree explained, and their common sense appealed to, will 
not be much more effectually influenced than they at 
present are by the ban of silence and mystery. 

“And it is evident that if the need of teaching on 
sexual matters is to be recognized, the importance of 
friendship must also be recognized. For after all, it is 
obvious that any real help in the conduct of life and 
morals can only come thru very close and tender con- 
fidences between the elder and the younger, such as exist 
where there is a strong friendship to begin with. If, 
therefore, boys and youths cannot be trusted to form 
decent friendships with one another and with their 
juniors, we are, indeed, in a bad plight, and involved in a 
vicious circle from which there is no escape. 

“The more the matter is thought of,” the writer con- 
cludes, “the clearer will it appear that a healthy affection 
must be the basis of education, and that the recognition 
of this will form the only way out of the modern school 
difficulty. It is true that such a change would revolu-. 
tionize our school life ; but it will have to come all the 
same, and no doubt will come with other changes that 
are taking place in society at large.” 


SF 


Teachers and Social Rank. 


The Outlook, for September 16, publishes a letter from 
a correspondent who considers that the social discrimin- 
ations recognized between various employments and pro- 
fessions in this country present anomalies that are rather 
baffling. The writer says that the profession of teacher, 
for instance, “is said to entail a loss of ‘social standing’ 
upon its members.” 

An editorial on another page contends that this com- 
plaint is not well borne out by the facts. The highest 
teachers, it says, are as highly honored as the highest in 
other professions; the poorest teachers fall no lower in 
social rank than the poorer specimens of men in other 
lines. If there is ground for complaint it is due to the 
kind of connection too often existing between the school- 
teachers and the local politicians. The writer continues: 
“The organization of teachers for the purpose of affect- 
ing legislation in their own interests, apart from the in- 
terests of the schools ; the positive evidence that politi- 
cal influence too often controls appointments and promo- 
tions ; the activity of teachers’ organizations against 
every effort to put their professional abilitiss out of the 
reach of politics ; the painful knowledge that political in- 
fluence has and does keep in the schools incompetent 
teachers—these things account for the attitude of the 
public of which the correspondent complains. 

“Nothing will give the teachers the social rank which 
is theirs by right of the dignity and responsibility of their 
profession but a reform from within—a reform that will 
eliminate politics from the control of thé schools so far 
as the teachers can secure that freedom. That this noble 
profession should ever rest under the shadow of politics 
illegitimately used is a reflection on the community life of 
this great nation. Had the people who support the 
schools for the education of their children held fast to’ 
the ideals of education that established’ public schools in 
this country, the accusation of political ‘control: of the’ 
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Schools could never have been made. As far as the 
charge is true, this is due to the indifference of the ma- 
jority of the citizens.” 

Attention is called to the fact that while there are men 
and women in the teaching profession who can never be 


*, paid for their services in the school-room, yet the public, 


to a degree that is unjust, believe that “pull” and not 
ability gains for teachers their positions. 

The conclusion drawn is that “if the teacher is not 
the social equal of the parent, if he does not occupy his 
true social position, the disgrace is the parent’s who per- 
= a social inferior to stand in so close a relation to the 
child.” 

PR 


A Plea for Parents. 
Agnes Repplier suggests in the issue of Life for Sep- 


tember 7, that there is room for a new kind of school. ’ 


It should not make a specialty of manual training, the 
domestic arts or even any of ogies or isms, but fortune 
and fame await the one who will start a school in which 
the children will study their lessons with their teachers’ 
help, and then go home and recite them to their parents. 
This inversion of the ordinary educational methods will 
bring peace and freedom to many households, now groan- 
ing under the oppression of daily tasks which no one is 
able to master. 

“For,” she continues, “it is surprising how soon the 
erudition we all acquire in youth melts away under the 
genial suh of idleness, or perhaps under the stress of 
weightier cares and work. It is true we read Ovid and’ 
Virgil in those prehistoric days when we, too, went to 
school ; but thatis noreason why we should beconfronted 
now with half a page of Cesar, and forced into a humil- 
iating avowal of ignorance. Why cannot Harry and 
Dick learn their Latin in school, where their teachers are 
presumably familiar with the Commentaries, and, if we 
must bear a helping hand in their education, let them 
bring the neatly written translation home, and we will 
give it our unhesitating approval. It is not at all amus- 
ing to spend half an hour every evening in hunting up 
cities and tracing rivers on maps so finely printed and 
covered with such a network of red lines that we are well- 
nigh blinded by looking at them. Personally, we feel no 
interest in populations and exports, nor in the subtle in- 
tricacies of grammar, nor in the French irregular verbs, 
nor in the rudiments of natural sciences. Yet we are 
reluctantly compelled to renew our acquaintance with 
these long discarded enemies of infancy, because without 
help the children cannot, and without coercion they very 
sensibly will not, learn the multitudinous lessons they 
bring home every day from school. 

“As for arithmetic, it has become the bete noir of many 
otherwise cheerful and happy households. There may be, 
some sense and meaning in these hideous examples, which 
remain impenetrable mysteries to the uninitiated ; but 
why should they be forced upon people who are no longer 
going to school, and who are, moreover, paying portly bills 
for the tuition of their little boys aud girls? I knew 


homes in which fathers and mothers, aunts, and elder 


sisters, and even chance visitors are kept hard at work all 
evening trying to find’ out the cost of a few pitiful gal- 
lons of molasses, most of which seems to have leaked out 
of the barrels, while the remainder is sold for any price 
the unfortunate grocer can get for it. Or perhaps a 
merchant has bought sixty pounds of coffee for fifteen 
dollars and a half, and has spent all his profits on three 
yards and a quarter of velvet at two dollars and ninety- 
eight cents a yard—his wife fancying it a bargain—and 
now, being plainly weak-minded, he wants to know how 
much more he got for his coffee than he paid for it, and I 
—I, who never sold a pound of groceries in my life—am 
expected to tell him. 

“To give such ‘examples’ to little children, eleven and 
twelve years old, whose minds are in a state of chaotic 
confusion, is foolish and cruel, and the society which 
exists for the protection of children should hasten to 
their rescue. As for the unfortunate adults in whose 
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behalf no philanthropist offers a plea, our only hope lies 
in revolutionary methods ; in a new system which will per- - 
mit school work to be done, as it should be done, in 
school, and will limit home labor to the mere hearing of 
recitationsand making out of reports. Then will the parent 
be light of heart, and he will bless the widespread know- 
ledge of the world, instead of sympathizing with the 
little girl who wished she had been born in the reign of 
Charies II., when ‘education was much neglected.’ ” 


ee 
American Universities. 


Edouard Rod, who has written his impressions of 
American universities for the September North American 
Review, evidently approves of our institutions of learning. 
He says that they are young and strong, full of life and 
promise. They gather inspiration from European expe- 
rience, yet they preserve their originality. They are in 
effect the natural connecting link between the distant 
past of European culture and the future of the new Civ- 
ilization. 

M. Rod sees that while the universities have an “ Amer- 
can physiognomy,” each has also a peculiar character of 
its own. Cambridge reminded him of the peaceful re- 
treat which certain small towns of Germany offer, where 
the student is “far from the turmoil of the world.” The 
universities in New York and Chicago, on the other hand, 
are hardly more than episodes in the life of the cities in 
which they are placed, yet the writer imagines that “the 
young men who are preparing themselves there for the 
work of life will become, almost of necessity, men of ac- 
tion fighters, while others who are brought up in quiet 
centers, already possessing some consecration of age, will 
retain in their inmost nature the taste for more deliber- 
ate reflection. 

Rod, like all foreign visitors to our universities, admires 
the perfection of all that makes up their material equip- 
ment. He was also pleased with the student life. The 
students whom he met delighted him with “their frank- 
ness, their good will, their mixture of brightness and 
seriousness. 

The one criticism which the writer makes is that the 
American universities require too much of their profes- 
sors. He says: 

“They are not alone, to be sure, in this fault; it is 
found in other democratic and new countries, where pub- 
lic instruction is organized by persons who have much 
good will, but who are unable to judge of the conditions 
of higher culture. One must belong, to some extent, to. 
the profession to appreciate the amount of labor repre+ 
sented by a well-prepared lecture and the importance of 
offering to students no lectures that are not well prepared. 
Now to many people the actual time required to give the 
lesson is all that counts; they are persuaded that when a 
professor is delivering his lecture he is doing the major 
part of his task, and if they have any authority, they con- 
sider only how his work—as they understand it—may be 
increased, for the greater good of the students and the 
university. 

“To overload the courses of a university is to work for 
poor results, It is physically impossible to prepare lec- 
tures for eight or ten hours a week; and the students 
suffer from what isimperfect in the work of their teachers.” 


a 
Dewey’s Return. 


The return of Admiral Dewey to this country will pow- 
erfully affect millions of school children. No mistake 
will be greater than, not to have these children draw a 
right conclusion. He does not stand before the public 
and say: “Behold a brave man.” Notatall. He under- 
stood it to be his duty to sail into Manila harbor. This is 
all he claims to have done. He says: “I thought I ought 
to do it.” He was not actuated by the desire to show 
how smart the Yankees were; no “showing off” in 
Dewey. Let this be the result of Dewey’s return to 


- America, to teach that doing one’s duty is the road to 


true greatness. 
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College Entrance Requirements. 


The reports of the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements and the sub-committees appointed by the 
associations organized for advancing the interests of ed- 
ucation along special lines are the result of four years of 
thought, study, and investigation. They embody the con- 
clusions of conferences, institutes, and conventions, which 
have zealously studied this question since the meeting of 
the N. E. A. at Denver, in July, 1895. The following 
outline shows in a general way what is given in the re- 
ports as advisable for college preparation in the various 
branches of study. 


English—Four Years, 
First Year. 


Literature.—Narratives in prose and verse, from the 
best authors, the selections representing various qualities 
of style which should be pointed out to pupils. Some 
books or parts of books to be studied in class, others read 
at home. The following plan of study is suggested : 


1. Meaning of author: (a) outline of story ; (Lt) incidents 
in lives of characters ; (c) central idea ef story. 

2. Method of author : (a) Does interest center in incidents 
or characters? (b) Is there a climax? (c) Doall parts converge 
to this point—Does author retain point of view ? (d) Are parts 
arranged in sequence—Are they treated in right proportion ? 
(e) Is interest sustained ? 

Composition.—1. Incidents : (a) Selection of material; (b) 
Arrangement of material—plan—proportion of details; (c) 
Proportion in treatment. 

2. External Form—Headings, margins, indentations, para- 
graphs. 

3. Grammar study—review of principles, concord, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, etc. Special study of sentence, followed by 
paragraph structure. 

4. Figures of speech. 

LIST OF BOOKS. 


Recommended both for general reading and careful study. 

“Snow Bound” (Whittier), “Tales of Shakespeare” (Lamb), 
“Wonder Book” (Hawthorne), “Tanglewood Tales” (Haw- 
thorne), “Jungle Books,"1 and 2 (Kipling), “Betty Alden” 
(Austin), “Sharp Eyes” (Burroughs), “Autobiography of 
Franklin,” “Tom Brown at Rugby ” (Hughes), “Story of a Bad 
Boy” (Aldrich), “Nicholas Nickleby ” (Dickens), “Two Years 
Before the Mast” (Dana), “Bunker Hill Speeches” (Webster), 
“Sketch Book ” (Irving), Washington’s “ Rules of Conduct” and 
“Farewell Address,” Lincoln’s “ Inauguration ” and “ Gettysburg 
Speech,” “Man Without a Country” (Hale), “Hans Brinker” 
(Dodge), “ Ivanhoe” (Scott), “Quenton Durward ” (Scott), Tales of 
a Wayside Inn” (Longfellow), “Story of the Indian ”(Grinnell), 
“Tales of New England” (Jewett), “Being a Boy ” (Warner), 
“Merchant of Venice ” (Shakespeare), “The Choir Invisible” (Al- 
len), “ Life of Washington” (Irving-Fiske), “Cuore ” (De§Amicis), 
“Back of the North Wind” (McDonald), Macaulay’s or Chester- 


field’s Letters.” 
Second Year. 


Literature.— Attention should be given to authors who 
have not merely told stories well, but have so expressed 
ideas as to make them convincing. Poems not too diffi- 
cult of comprehension should be selected, pleasing for 
rhythmical qualities as well as for the thought. 


1. Meaning of author : Indicate main thesis and subordinate 
propositions, their proper dependence and relative importance. 

2. Method of author : (a) Does he stick to his point? (b) 
Does he pass from known to unknown? (c) Does he arrange 
material to get highest effects. 

3. Style: (a) How does he obtain clearness? (b) Are his 
figures and comparisons effective? 

Composition.--To encourage logical thinking and adequate 
expression. 

1. Clear statement of proposition (key sentence). 

2. Discussion (a) What shall be included? (b) Excluded? 
(c) What order? (d) What proportion? 


LIST OF BOOKS. 


“Lyrics and Sonnets” (Mrs. Browning), “ Lake Poets,” Julius 
Caesar” (Shakespeare), “Translations from the Iliad.” Books 
L, VL, XXII, XXIV., (Pope), “Last of the Mohicans” 
(Cooper), “Tales of a Traveler” (Irving), “War of Independ- 
ence” (Fiske), “ Young Folks’ Plutarch ” (Kaufmanp), “ Apology 
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of Socrates” (Plato), “ Backlog Studies” (Warner), “ Brave 
Little Holland” (Griffis), “Julius Caesar” (Froude), “Little 
People of Asia” (Olive T. Miller), Bulfinch’s Mythology ” (Hale), 
“ Twice Told Tales ” (Hawthorne), “John Halifax” (Muloch), 
“Kenilworth ” (Scott), “Tale of Two Cities” (Dickens), “Rab 
and His Friends” (Dr.John Brown), “Private Life of the 
Romans” (Preston and Dodge), “Hero Tales from American 
History ” (Roosevelt and Lodge), “Girls and Women ” (Chester), 
“Shakespeare, the Boy” (Rolfe), “Innocents Abroad” (Mark 
Twain), “ Rudder Grange Stories ” (Stockton), ‘‘ Hoosier School- 
master (Eggleston), Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail ” (Roose- 


velt). 
Third Year. 

Literature.—Introduction of character study, as exem- 
plified in the novel. Poetry. Principles already studied 
to be reviewed. Pupils should learn to express them- 
selves with some degree of elegance. Care given to ar- 
rangement of words. Last half of year given to drama, 
especially Shakespeare. Also critical studies of poetry. 

Composition.—Largely studies of character of the 
drama, and the critical treatment of plays studied from 
student’s point of view. 

LIST OF BOOKS. 

“Richard II.,” “Twelfth Night,” “‘ Macbeth” (Shakespeare), 
“Legends of the Alhambra” (Irving), “Silas Marner” (Eliot), 
“Critical Essays” (Lowell and Matthew Arnold), “Lectures 
and Speeches ” (Wendell Phillips), ‘‘ Wulf, the Saxon ” (Henley), 
“ Political Ideas” (Fiske), “ Young Carthagenian” (Henley), 
“Roman and Teuton” (Kingsley), “ Minor Poems” (Milton), 
“Vicar of Wakefield” (Goldsmith). “Essay on Friendship” 
(Emerson), “ Kidnapped ” (Stevenson” “Our Old Home” (Haw- 
thorne), “ Prophet of Great Smoky Mountain” (Craddock), “Dom- 
bey and Son,” (Dickens), “John Brent,” (Winthrop), ‘Lorna 
Doone” (Blackmore), “ Paradise Lost,” Books I. and II., (Milton), 
“ Westward Ho!” (Kingsley), “Prue and I” (Curtis), “The 
Newcomes ” (Thackeray), “Autocrat of the : Breakfast Table” 
(Holmes), “ Uarda” (Ebers), “Lord Clive” (Macaulay), ‘Ben 
Hur” (Wallace), “Palamon and Arcite” (Dryden), “Roman 
Life in the Days of Cicero” (Church). 


Fourth Year. 

|Literature.—To be studied with attention to difficulties, 
of its development. Pupils should learn to meet new history 
both in thought and vocabulary. Technical work based 
on history of English language. 

Composition.—Varied in topic andstyle. Compositions 
of considerable length should be required on subjects em- 
ploying student’s most mature thought. . 

LIST OF BOOKS. 

“ Hamlet” (Shakespeare). “Sir Roger de Coverley ” (Addison), 
“Critical Period of American History” (Fiske), “ American 
Commonwealth’ abridged (Brice), “Essay on Burns” (Carlyle), 
“ Nineteenth Century ” (Mackenzie), “Life of Charlotte Bront)” 
(Gaskell), “ Abraham Lincoln ” (Schurz), “How the Other Half 
Lives ”(Riis), “ Judith Shakespeare’ (Black,) “ Egyptian Prin- 
cess” (Ebers,) “Destiny of Man” (Fiske) “ Warren Hastings” 
(Macaulay), “Henry Esmond ” (Thackeray), “ Princess” (Tenny- 
son), “Pride and Prejudice” (Austen), “Marble Faun”)fHaw- 
thorne), “David Coppérfield” (Dickens), “Les Miserables” 
(Hugo), “Rime of the Ancient Mariner” (Coleridge), “Shakes- 
peare’s England” (Winter), “Sesame and Lilies” (Ruskin), 
“On Style” Part I., (Spencer) “Conciliation with America, 
(Burke), “ Conduct of Life” (Emerson), “ Milton and Addison” 
(Macaulay), “ Walden” (Thoreau), “ My Summer ina Garden 
. ee “Essay on Manners ” (Emerson), “Romola” (George 

iot). 

German. 
Elementary Course. 

First Year ; (1) drill upon pronunciation ; (8) memor- 
izing of easy colloquial sentences; (8) drill upon rudi- 
ments of grammar ; (4) easy exercises designed both to 
fix in mind forms and principles of grammar, and to cul- 
tivate readiness in reproduction of natural forms of ex- 
pression; (5) reading of 75 to 100 pages of graduated 
text from a reader, with constant practice in translating 
into easy German variations upon sentences selected in 
the reading lesson. 

Second Year.—(1) Reading of 150-200 pages of easy 
stories and plays; (2) practice in translating into Ger- 
man easy variations upon matter read, also off-hand 
reproduction orally and in writing, of the substance of 
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short, easy selected passages; (3) continued drill upon 
grammar. ; 
INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 

In addition to elementary course, reading of about 400 
pages of moderately difficult prose and poetry, constant 
practice in giving paraphrases, abstracts or reproductions 
from memory of selected portions of matter read ; gram- 
matical drill. 

ADVANCED COURSE. 

Reading of about 500 pages of good literature in prose 
and poetry, reference readings upon lives and works of 
writers studied, writing in German short themes upon 
assigned subjects, independent translation of English 
into German. 

French. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

First Year.—(1) Drill in pronunciation ; (2) rudiments 
of grammar; (8) easy exercises designed both to fix in 
mind forms and principles of grammar, and to cultivate 
readiness in reproduction of natural forms of expression ; 
(4) reading of 100-175 pages of graduated texts, with 
practice in translating into French easy variations of 
sentences read, and in reproducing from memory sen- 
tences read; (5) writing French from dictation. 

Second Year.—(1) Reading of 250 to 400 pages of 
stories, plays, historical or biographical sketches; (2) 
translating into French easy variations upon texts read ; 
’ (8) abstracts, oral and written, of portions of texts 
already read; (4) writing French from dictation; (5) 
drill upon grammar. 


INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 

Reading of 400 to 600 pages of French, a portion in 
dramatic form ; practice in giving French paraphrases or 
reproductions from memory of selected portions of matter 
read; study of a grammar of moderate completeness ; 
writing from dictation. 


ADVANCED COURSE. 


Reading of 600 to 1,000 pages of French, only difficult 
passages being explained in the class ; writing of themes 
in French ; study of syntax. 


Greek—Three Years. 


The committee recommend a thoro study of Greek 
grammar and also that exercises in writing Greek be 
continued thru the third year. Pupils should read much 
Greek at sight. 

FIRST YEAR. 

First and second terms: Introductory lessons. 

Third term : Xenophon’s “ Anabasis” (20 to 30 pages) ; 
reading at sight and writing Greek ; systematic study of 
grammar. 

SECOND YEAR. 


Xenophon’s “ Anabasis” either alone or with other 
Attic prose (75 to 120 pages). Sight reading, composi- 
tion and grammar study continued. 


THIRD YEAR. 

Homer (2,500 to 4,000 lines); e.g., “Iliad” I.—III. 
(omitting II., 494—end), and VI. to VIII. Attic prose 
(33 to 40 pages) with Greek compositlon, grammar sight 
reading. 

Latin—Four Years. 


FIRST YEAR. 

Latin lessons, with reading of simple selections, also 
20 to 30 pages of a consecutive text. In all written 
exercises, long vowels should be marked, and in oral 
exercises pronunciation should be made to conform to the 
quantities. Pupils should be made to translate into 
idiomatic English and should be taught to read Latin 
aloud with intelligent expression. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Selections from Cesar’s “Gallic War” equivalent in 
amount to four or five books ; selections from such prose 
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as Nepos may be taken as substitute for one or two books. — 
Equivalent of at least one period a week in prose com- 
position based on Cesar. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 


Sallust’s “ Catiline ;” Cicero, six to nine orations (in- 
cluding the De Imperio Cn. Pompeii ; Ovid, 500 to 1,000 
verses ; Virgil’s “ Aineid,” six to nine books. The equiv- 
alent of at least one period a week in prose composition 
based on Cesar. 


History—Four Years. 


(Recommended as best by committee.) 


First year.— Ancient history to 800 A. D. 

Second year.—Medieval and modern European history. 
Third year.— English history. 

Fourth year.—American history and civil government. 


THREE YEARS COURSE. 


A. 


Any three of the above blocks. This plan is approved 
by the committee rather than any of the following: 


B. 

First or second year.—Ancient history. 

Second or third year.—English history, with special 
reference to the chief events in the history of continental 
Europe. 

Third or fourth year.—American history or civil gov- 
ernment. 

C. 


First or second year.—Ancient history. 

Second or third year.—Medieval and modern European 
history. 

Third or fourth year.—American history, with a con- 
sideration of the chief events in the history of England. 


D 


First year.— Ancient history. 

Second year.—English history, with reference to events 
in later medieval history (three times per week.) 

Fourth year.—American history and civil government. 


E. 

First year.—Ancient history. 

Second year.—Medieval and modern European history. 

Third year.—American history, with special reference 
to development of English political principles and English 
expansion in connection with American colonial history 
(three times per week). 

Fourth year—American history and civil government 
(three times per week.) 


we 
Irrigation of the Arid Belt. 


A congress in favor of the national reclamation of 
arid lands met this week at Missoula, Mont. Among 
other subjects discussed was the reclamation of lands in 
Arizona territory. Col. M. H. McCord spoke of the fer- 
tility of his home valley, that of the Salt river, of Arizona, 
where abundance exists thru irrigation, and described 
the millions of fertile acres that yet remain unproductive 
because of the lack of sufficient water. 

It was represented that the East would not suffer 
from competition with the products of reclaimed lands in 
the arid belt, when the reis the vast market of Asia to 
supply. Better results would be obtained by spending on 
irrigation a portion of that devoted to rivers and harbors. 

The farm lands of the rain belt are exhausted, and am- 
bitious American farm boys are leaving the parent roofs, 
prospecting for new homes. These must be provided. 
Thousands in the overcroweed cities are longing for farm 
life. Thousands of worthy farmers want homes. These 
demands can only be met in the arid region, and the 
work of building irrigation works can best be carried on 
by the federal government. 
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College Graduates and Teachers. 


A writer in a recent number of The Nation says that 
the future of the numerous doctors of philosophy and 
holders of other higher academic degrees is attaining the 
importance of an educational problem. Most of these 
have studied for two or three years along special lines 
at some American or European university, have written 
a monograph or two and perhaps have enjoyed a more or 
less extended peried of foreign travel. They all, with 
few exceptions, look forward to teaching as their pro- 
fession, and that in some college or university. To. be 
scholars and occupy chairs in universities is their hope. 
The writer continues : 

“That such an ambition is a legitimate and honorable 
one none, of course, would question. One of its effects, 
however, has been to cause the supply of specialists 
steadily to exceed the demand. University officials con- 
fess to increasing difficulty in “placing” their men ; and 
there seems little prospect of change. Able and dis- 
tinguished professors are loath to retire, and seldom re- 
sign. Comparatively few new chairs are established 
from year to year, and the founding of new institutions, 
once a pleasant diversion of the wealthy, is now, fortun- 
ately, infrequent. With all the vigorous growth of the 
better grade of colleges and universities, there are still 
more transfers and promotions than additions. The net 
annual increase of the teaching force of institutions 
giving the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or its equivalent, 
does not equal the number of post-graduate degrees an- 
nually conferred. 

Moreover, higher positions, such as those of professor 
and assistant professor, in institutions of the first rank, 
are virtually closed to the recent graduate. Occupants 
of such chairs must be not merely well-furnished scholars, 
but men of experience and mature judgment, fit for 
counsel and responsibility as well as for work ; and the 
infrequent vacancies are now almost invariably filled 
either by promotion, or by calling from another institu- 
tion men who have already made their mark. For the 
new-fledged doctors of philosophy there are left, prac- 
tically, only the minor places, carrying but small salaries, 
and offering but uncertain chance of advancement save 
after years of faithful drudgery. Yet so overstocked is 
the market and so keen is the competition that the bare 
suspicion of an approaching vacancy is sure to call out a 
score of eager applications to fill it. 

“With such conditions prevailing, it seems clear that 
an increasing number of university graduates, if they are 
not to abandon their scholarly ambitions altogether, 
must enter the secondary schools, and find there their 
career. At present, probably, no suggestion could be, to 
the average university man, more distasteful. To ask 
him to become a “school teacher” is, in his view, to ask 
him to go into exile, to banish himself from his scholarly 
associations, and to turn his back forever on the profes- 
sional life for which he has fondly hoped. It must be 
admitted that the objection has much to justify it. To 
an enthusiastic young man or woman, fresh from the in- 
spiring influences of an eager intellectual life, and all 
aglow with a zeal for learning, the public secondary 
schools, with their elementary requirements, their routine 
work, their frequently worn-out or vicious methods, their 
slavish subjection to arbitrary superintendents and com- 
mittees, and their political cast and uncertain tenure of 
office, offer, in truth, a rather dreary and uninviting 
prospect. Yet we are greatly mistaken if it is not pre- 
cisely this needy field that holds out, to such men and 
women—themselves the hope of American culture—the 
best chance for distinction and the largest opportunity 
for usefulness. . 

“Indeed, one may fairly ask wherein lies the hope of 
improvement if the tide of educated power is not to be 
turned in this direction. One of the fundamental diffi- 
culties with American schools, as has been often pointed 
out, is the fact that the teachers, in so many instances, 
are themselves ill-taught. They do not know the sub- 
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jects they are expected to teach, and, in consequence, 
they teach them very badly. The whole trend of educa- 
tional progress is toward the employment of specially 
trained instructors for the various departments of the 
preparatory work. Where are these to be found, if not 
among the graduates of our colleges and universities ? 

“One important result of such a change is certain to 
be the closing of the great gulf which now separates the 
school from the college and ‘the university. The air of 
superiority often assumed by what, for want of a ‘better 
term, have come to be called the “higher” institutions, 
finds much of its raison detre in the unscholarly work of 
the secondary schools themselves ; and the young grad- 
uate who scorns a place in the high school, and takes a 
petty job in a university instead, knows that many of 
his former instructors at bottom approve his choice. 
Transfers from secondary schools to college chairs are 
so infrequent as to be almost unknown; and a man who 
begins in the former may count, with assurance, on end- 
ing his days there. 

“Elsewhere it is not so. In England, scholarly work 
in the schools is a distinct commendation to higher pos- 
itions. In Germany, some of the finest product of uni- 
versity training is utilized in the Gymnasium and Real- 
schule. Teachers in the French schools are highly trained 
specialists. Sooner or later we must come to the same 
thing in the United States. The masterly work of the 
universities and colleges must be brought to bear on the 
work of the schools, or the efficiency of the former can 
not be maintained. Educationally, we have at present a 
waste product, whose utilization means the enrichment 
of the roots of our intellectual life. Whether those who 
are pursuing knowledge for pure love of it are to give 
the benefit of it to those who need it most, or whether 
they are to go on accumulating in selfish satisfaction, is 
the question soon to be answered.” 


SP 
Conduct and Its Marking. 
(Concluded from page 309.) 


For the sake of developing issues, let us consider these 
propositions as axioms or as questions of debate : 
1. Education cannot evade the duty of inculcating the 

principles of conduct. 

2. Conduct is to be estimated only by acts. 

3. Good conduct consists of those actions ‘and words 
which promote social order and harmony. 

4, All rules of any school which are to serve as stand- 
ards of good conduct should be published and taught 
frequently. 

5. The principles of proper social action, of politeness 
and righteousness, should be taught systematically so 
that the violator of them cannot plead ignorance. 

6. In every school the mark for breaking the rules or 
violating known social standards should be the same for 
all pupils at all times; and the entire system of marks 
should be made familiar to every pupil. 

If we can find some common standards, then we can 
build up some system of moral education which the 
community can respect and which we ourselves 
will not fear to discuss both professionally and with 
parents and citizens. As it is now, all teachers are 
constantly liable to charges of “arbitrariness,” “ cranki- 
ness,” and “injustice.” In my experience and knowledge, 
more principals and teachers fail of success from lack of 
skill in discipline, and from want of tact in personal dis- 
cussions with pupils and parents over questions of con- 
duct than for any other cause, perhaps than from all 
other causes combined. The reason is clear. We have 
not. made ourselves ready for these problems. We need, 
to analyze these matters, to confer with each other, and 
to get true professional knowledge in the place of per- 
sonal prejudices and ideas It may be that we shall yet 
evolve both the science and the art of conduct out of the 
present abundant materials, whose disorder is unworthy 
of careful and-competent men and women, and indicates 
the necessity of organized thought and action. 
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Pedagogy and Related Subjects. 
Notes of Recent Publications. 


Educational Aims and Educational Values is the title 
of a series of essays by Professor Hanus, of Harvard. 
The most striking characteristic of these essays is the 
whole hearted way in which the author finds himself able 
to sanction the recent introduction of new subjects into 
oursecondary school programs. He is in favor of expan- 
sion in the high schools, which is little short of that for 
which President Eliot has been laboring in the colleges. 
In defence of this position it is urged that education, 
even in the secondary school, must equip the student: for 
life, and must at the same time be adapted to the special 
abilities of each individual learner. 

In advocating such a view of educational values Pro- 
fessor Hanus has certainly succeeded in adding the 
weight of his influence to a large body of literature favor- 
ing “enrichment” of elementary education, in such away 
as to contribute materially to the strength of the general 
impression that the present educational movement is in 
the right direction. What one misses in these essays, 
and in a great deal of the writing of this type, is some 
definite statement in detail of just what it is safe to in- 
troduce into the school programs, which the general 
opinion of educators has declared to be in need of en- 
largement. That an effortto work out the details of the 
general idea would reveal very soon the enormous difficul- 
ties of unlimited elective courses in our high and ele- 
mentary schools is strikingly illustrated in one of the 
essays, in which the author describes in detail the train- 
ing which should be required of teachers of mathematics 
in the high schools. 

To be sure this particular essay does not bear directly 
on the question of what shall be given to the pupils, but 
the tone of expansion of courses which runs all thru the 
book is to be found here in full measure and as this is 
the essay in which detail recommendations are most com- 
plete we may be permitted to use it by way of example. 
In the first place, the teacher of mathematics must have 
a liberal education in branches other than those which 
constitute his specialty. This is necessary in order that 
he may lead his pupils to the higher levels of general 
culture. In addition to this general training—which 
everyone would doubtless agree is highly important— 
Professor Hanus recommends a course of 1,050 hours 
training in mathematics and other closely related 
branches, all the courses mentioned being higher than 
elementary algebra and plane geometry. When we con- 
sider that the amount of work thus mapped out would 
require about two and a half years of ordinary college 
work for the completion of the special branches only, and 
when we remember the very emphatic demand for general 
culture, we see the great difficulty which confronts the 
advocates of expansion of the school programs and re- 
quirements imposed on teachers. 

Professor Hanus has given us a book which will aid in 
the development of a large and hopeful view of secondary 
education ;it is a book which should be widely read. If 
one might add to appreciation of what has been done, a 
suggestion of things that it would be desirable to have 
done, one might suggest that there be added to the 
general statement some definite details which will help 
the overburdened teacher in carrying out the idea of en- 
richment in such a way as to avoid the serious dangers 
that appear at every point. (Macmillan, 12mo., pp. VI. 
212, $1.00.) 

Montaigne—The Education of Children, selections trans- 
lated and annotated by Miss L. E. Rector, Ph. D. 
This is one of the few translations which have been 
admitted by Dr. Harris, to the International Educational 
series. The essentially modern spirit of Montaigne, the 
war which he waged against formalism and pedantry of 
all types, the important influence which he exerted on 
later writers on education, are all made clear to the 
reader of these selections. A brief biographical and 
critical introduction by the translator, and a more 
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general discussion of Montaigne’s place in the history of 
education by the editor of the series, add much to the 
value of the book. Of the selections themselves there 
are 134 pages. The essential teachings of Montaigne 
are presented in this compass much more economically 
than they could be in a complete edition of that writer’s 
works. The translation preserves very well the style of 
the earlier English essays on educational subjects, thus 
reflecting well the true, original character of the work. 
Altogether, the book is a valuable and timely addition to 
the well known series to which it belongs. (D. Appleton 
& Company. 12mo., pp. XVI. 170. $1.00.) 


we 
Adeline. 


My seat-mate of the long ago ! 
Schoolmate of many years, 

Sweet Adeline ! I fain would know, 
As time’s new century nears. 

What youare doing? Tell me why 
My letter bringeth no reply ? 


‘Twas long ago,—yes, long ago. 
We sat together when 

The years were young. I look and, lo! 
It all comes back again. 

Your arms about my neck you fling, 
And we, alas, are whispering. 


I listen. Something drops close by. 
A silence fills the room ; 

We stop. I catch the master’s eye, 
And watch its gathering gloom. 

“ Bring me the knife,” he calls. “Come here!” 
I bear it to his hand with fear. 


You are behind me as I go, 
You speak the master’s name. 
“She only helped me parse, and so 
I was the most to blame, 
Master, you must not punish her, 
For we were studying, we were.” 


I take your hand and sob anew, 
But hear the teacher say, 
“T’m sorry that I threw at you 
The penknife, Julia May.” 
Lhear again my hushed boo-hoo 
Of wounded pride, 0, say, do you ? 
Twas long ago—where are you now ? 
What school do you attend ? 
Is it a happy one, and how 
Do you get on, my friend ? 
Who sits with you? What do you say 
When caught a whispering to-day ? 


Whose wrongs are you still championing;? 
Whose burdens do you bear ? 
What words of comfort do you‘fling 
Along the world’s despair? 
Life’s school of seventy years is long ; 
Say, will you close it with a song ? 
Have you found springs along the way 
Like those we stopped to quaff ; 
And filled your dipper every day, 
And drank it with a laugh ? 


Has life recesses, like the school ; 
Its blessed times of rest ? 
Have you solved problems by the rule, 
Nor left them to be guessed ? 
Does school sometimes get wearisome, 
And are you longing to go home ? 
* * * * * * + 
Do you—alas, I know not why 
Such questions I repeat. 
Oh, could I see your kindly eye, 
And hear your hastening feet, 
And grasp your hand with olden glee, 
And take you home from school with me ! 
* * * * * 


My seat-mate of the long ago, 
Schoolmate of childhood years, 
The winter whirlwinds wildly blow, 
And 1 look up with tears, 
But I remember still, with glee, 
The day when you stood up for me. 
—JuLIA HARRIS MAY, in Education. 
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Relation Between Teacher and Pupil. 


The current number of the International Journal or 
Ethics discusses the mooted question of “Affection in 
Education.” The writer’s conclusions are evidently 
based upon close observation, which, however, seems to 
have been limited to the secondary schools of Great Brit- 
ain. The digest of this article in the present number 
should give rise to thoughtful discussion of the applica- 
tion of the writer’s ideas to American conditions. 

One thing is certain. The question involved in the 
personal relationships of teachers and pupils as well as 
school comradeship ought to receive a greater share of 
attention. Many delicate problems are connected there- 
with, which are probably responsible for the hesitancy 
felt by managers of educational meetings in introducing 
the subject on public programs. Moreover, it seems 
doubtful whether any final rules can be laid down as long 
as the question of co-education remains in its presen. 
unsettled state. The latter appeared on the program of 
the last meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
and some of the best minds in the association were trim- 
med for discussion, but for some reason nothing was done. 

Meanwhile the only safe law to follow as regards the 
‘relation between teacher and pupil is given in the old 
principle of school government : authority and love. The 
teacher must have the respect of his pupils by all odds. 
This is the first and greatest requirement ; where this is 
lacking it were better if no affection whatever entered into 
the relationship. The term love here has reference more 
to the teacher’s attitude toward the pupil than to the 
pupil’s regard for the teacher. In other words, where 
the teacher is sure of the respect of his pupils and the 
pupils feel that the teacher takes a deep interest in their 
personal well-being and advancement, there exists the 
right relationship. It ought not to be necessary to add 
that the affection of the pupil should not be considered 
an aim to be worked for, but should be accepted merely 
as a tender, delicate gift to be treasured with care lest it 
degenerate into the ever-doubtful intimacy which under- 
mines authority by diminishing respect. 

a Se 
College Entrance Requirements. 


The report of the committee on College Entrance Re- 
quirements appointed by the Departments of Secondary 
and Higher Education at the Denver meeting of the N. 
E. A. is without doubt the most valuable document ever 
published for the benefit of college preparatory schools in 
this country. It surpasses in definiteness and practical 
suggestiveness even the famous report of the “Com- 
mittee of Ten.” THE SCHOOL JOURNAL purposes giving 
a series of digests of various parts. A beginning is made 
this week with a condensed outline of high school require- 
ments in the Humanities. The course proposed in the 
sciences and mathematics will be published next week. 
This will be followed by a fuller treatment of specially 
interesting topics. , 
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Mr. Jasper on Licensing Teachers. 


The abolition of the present cumbersome system of 
appointment to high school positions in New York city 
was the object of a series of recommendations made re- 
cently by the board of borough superintendents and re- 
ferred by the Manhattan school board to the committee 
on by-laws. So great a stir has been created by the 
proposition that it has become important to correct a num- 
ber of misunderstandings with regard to it. Specifically, 
it may be said that the strictures upon it which appeared 
in the New York Commercial Advertiser on Saturday last 
are wholly unwarranted by the facts of the case. 

Mr. Jasper, borough superintendent of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, who was seen by a representative of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, expressed very forcibly the position of 
the board of borough superintendents : 

“We of the board of borough superintendents have 
secured the submission of a series of recommendations 
to the committee on by-laws. In these we have merely 
made a suggestion as to what, in our opinion, is for the 
best interests of the schools. The committee on by-laws 
may adopt any or all of our recommendations. At any 
rate nothing definite has been done. We wish it 
had. 

“Twant, however, to express the belief that sooner or 
later something definite has got to be done. We are 
pretty well satisfied with thelaws that govern our schools; 
it is the by-laws that will have to be changed. Many of 
them are plainly illegal ; others are pernicious if legal. 

“Take for example, the question of order on the eligible 
lists. We have been criticised for suspending the by- 
laws and taking candidates out of order, apparently at 
random, from the eligible lists. The particular case was 
one in which four teachers were to be chosen who must 
be able to play and sing. The four who stood highest on 
the eligible list were all indifferent musicians. What was 
to be done? Why, we suspended the by-law and took 
from the candidates further down the list.” 

“That was a particular instance: Do you propose a 
generalsuspension of that particular by-law ?” was asked. 

“Probably,” replied Mr. Jasper. “An eligible list is 
not a thing to follow slavishly. We always have a num- 
ber of sticks who stand high on our lists; it would bea 
blessing to the schools if we might, where such have 
shown in substitute work that their teaching lacks inspira- 
tion, turn them right down. The live, attractive teacher 
will always be sure of a place. 

“Then, too, it often happens that we should like to 
appoint the leading name on a list a little later than 
we are obliged to. For example, a woman lives way up town 
in the neighborhood of Yonkers. A vacancy comes up 
in one of the schools near the Battery. She must, 
if she stands first on the list, accept that appointment or 
be dropped to the very bottom of the list. You can eas- 
jly see the hardship such a system involves. What we 
want is the privilege of using some discretion in such 
matters. We ought to put theright teacher in the right 
place. 

“But to get back to our question of high school appoint- 
ments. You can say that there is absolutely no desire to 
make political spokes of the high school appointments. 
What we want is to get the best from everywhere. I 
deprecated the tone several years ago of certain news- 
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papers which made capital out of the cry of ‘New York 
for New Yorkers.’ Now [| as sincerely deprecate the at- 
tempt to spread the idea that outsiders are going to have 
no show. We purpose maintaining the present high 
standard of qualifications. We want to get for the high 
schools of New York the best teachers anywhere obtain- 
able. All we desire is that the teacher who has been 
trained in New York schools shall have an equal chance 
with the rest. 

“As THE SCHOOL JOURNAL probably knows, the New 
Yorkers have not in the past had a fair show. The require- 
ments have been such that a teacher in the elementary 
schools of New York, however well fitted by scholarship 
and personality for high school work, has been barred out 
on account of lack of experience in secondary schools 
No one who had not previously taught in a high school 
or academy was eligible. We have had several principals 
of elementary schools whom we should have liked to as- 
sign to high school places. We hope that the way will 
be mad » clear for transference in cases of recognized fit- 
ness. \mong the 6000 teachers in New York elementary 
schools there are always to be found college graduates, 
and others who are thoroly competent to teach Greek or 
mathematics or what not. 

“We wish thru a system of examinations to give such 
people a chance. We are not going to loot the treasury 
for the benefit of Tammany Hall ; what we want is to enrich 
the schools. 

“The whole matter is simply a business proposition, 
We have got to get the best help and in the least expen- 
sive way. Inotice that THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has charac- 
terized the New York system of licenses as the most awk- 
ward in the United States. Ina general way I admit 
that it is. I can only say in our defence that its most 
objectionable features came from Brooklyn. The peculiar 
features of the system of that borough have been sad- 
dled upon the entire municipality. I know a business 
expert who goes into firms that have developed unwieldy 
systems of accounts and secures simplification of their 
bookkeeping. They are saved thousands of dollars every 
year, and my friend makes a munificent living out 
of his advice. We need such an expert in the New York 
school system. We need sharper definition of the 
functions of the city superintendent and of the borough 
superintendents. Weneed a simplification of the awkward 
plan of licenses which THE JOURNAL referred to. Our 
recommendations regarding high school appointments 
are astep in that direction.” 

“Will the committee on by-laws approve those recom- 
mendations ?” was asked. 

“They ought to,” said Mr. Jasper. 

Mr. O’Brien’s Opinion. 

Mr. Miles J. O’Brien, of the school board, was also seen. 
He took the same position as Mr. Jasper. 

“A great deal of capital is being made,” he said, “out 
of the pn tc that elementary school licenses are to 
be considered valid for high school positions. Nothing 
of the kind is intended. It is not true that any normal 
school graduate with a fair general knowledge can be 
put into high school work of a sort that presupposes spe- 
cial training and ability. If our recommendations are 
adopted we shall follow them with others. The quali- 
fications which a high school teacher must possess will 
be carefully defined and the high school positions will 
be safe-guarded, as before, by examinations. 


a 


The principal of a school recently called at the office 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and expressed his appreciation 
of the annual Private School Number. He says he con- 
sults these numbers regularly in regard to the make-up 
and placing of his advertisements and other practical 
matters. No other educational periodical has given at- 
tention to these and other important questions which 
touch the specifically practical side of the conduct of 
these schools. 
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The Naval and Land Parades. 


New York city is preparing to give Admiral Dewey 
the grandest reception that was ever tendered a hero. 
The naval parade will take place on Friday, September 29. 
After the exchange of official courtesies, the parade will 
form in the Narrows with the Olympia, and Rear-Admiral 
Sampson’s fleet, the New York, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Texas, Brooklyn, Lancaster, Marietta, Scorpion, Porter, 
Dupont, Ericsson, Winslow, and Cushing ahead, and the 
yachts, steamers, tugs, and other vessels following in 
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The Dewey Triumphal Arch, New York city. 


several divisions. The parade will move up the bay and 
Hudson river, starting at one o’clock, turning at the stake 
boat at 131st street and disbanding at 23d street. The 
formation and route of parade as laid down will insure 
every vessel in the parade column passing in review be- 
fore the admiral and his flagship, passing the men-of-war 
three times, and also passing the great allegorical floats 
“Peace” and “Victory,” twice. 

The great land parade of September 30 will consist of 
detachments from the navy and U.S. army, U. S. Mil- 
itary academy cadet corps. Forty-eighth Highlanders 
of Toronto, naval militia, and Old Guard of the state of 
New York, National Guard of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Connecticut, Maryland, South 
Carolina, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ohio, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Maine, Florida, Texas, District of Columbia, 
veterans of the Spanish-American war, etc. The parade 
will form in Harlem in streets east and west of the Boule- 
vard and march down Fifth avenue, moving at 11 A.M. 
It will form the nature of a review at 28th street, and 
Admiral Dewey will review tke column at Madison square, 
the stand for that purpose being erected on the westside 
of Fifth avenue and north of the triumphal arch. 


Admiral Dewey Arrives. 


Admiral Dewey surprised the reception committee by 
arriving at Sandy Hook September 26, two days ahead of 
time. The Olympia had pleasant weather on her voyage 
from Gibraltar, and all on board were well. The admiral 
decided that it would not do to be late, so he hurried 
across the Atlantic to avoid the heavy weather that 
threatened to overtake him. The Olympia’s course was 
to Madeira islands and from there latitude 33 was fol- 
lowed pretty closely to a point about thirty miles nerth 
of Bermuda and thence direct to New York. One of 
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the first to greet Admiral Dewey on his arrival was Rear- 
Admiral Sampson. 


Fighting in the Philippines. 


The rebel stronghold of Olangapo on Subig bay was 
bombarded September 23 by the cruiser Charleston, the 
monitor Monterey, and the gunboats Concord and Zafiro. 
Men from the Charleston, Concord, and Zafiro were then 
landed and captured and destroyed a large cannon which 
the insurgents had obtained in some way, probably from 
the Spaniards. 

One day last week the insurgents attacked a train at 
Angeles, a few miles north of Gen. MacArthur’s head- 
quarters, and derailed it. Two Americans were killed 
and several wounded. 

War department officials are considering a plan to 
create a new army division in the Philippines. The idea 
is to create four departments, at least three of which 
will be commanded by major generals. Gen. MacArthur 
will command north of Manila, Gen. Lawton svuth of 
Manila. A third command will probably have head- 
quarters at Dagupan, and the fourth will include Iloilo, 
Cebu, and other points. Gen. Otis will have general 
command, as Gen. Brooke has in Cuba. 


Pausing on the Brink of War. 


It cannot be said that the Transvaal situation has im- 
proved in the past week. While both sides evidently 
want peace they are averse to yielding any advantage 
and there is the ever-present danger that a conflict may 
be precipitated by a collision between opposing troops on 
the border. The war scare is just as great in the Trans- 
vaal, business is depressed, and many, fearing that a con- 
flict is near, are leaving. 

The attempted peace meeting in Trafalgar square, 
London, on Sunday was a failure. An immense crowd 
assembled, but the confusion became so great that the 
speakers could be heard only a few paces away, and finally 
it was turned into a jingo meeting. German sympathy 
for the Boers, as voiced in their newspapers, is very 
marked. 


Additions to the Navy. 


The battleship Kearsarge on her trial trip over the 
Cape Ann course, on September 25, made the surprisingly 
swift time of 17.5 knots an hour. This ship is expected 
to be the fastest one of the new battleships. 

The former Spanish cruisers Isla de Luzon, Isla de Cuba, 
and Don Juan de Austria, disabled and set on fire in the 
battle of Manila, but afterward raised and sent to Hong- 
Kong for repairs, will soon be ready for sea. It has cost 
304,000 in gold to put these vessels in condition for service 
in the American fleet. 

Sr 


Leading Educational Articles of the Month. 


From this list are omitted the articles of which synopses or 
extracts are given in the present number. 


Bacteriological Study of School Utensils—Dr. Mary L. H. 
Arnold. Pedagogical Seminary. 

Century’s Progress in Experimental Psychology—Dr. Henry 
Smith Williams. Harper's Magazine. 

Educational Situation in Chicago—Joseph W. Errant. 
Educational Review. 

Music Study in Public Schools—Helen M. Place. Music. 

Nineteenth Century History—William E. Chancellor, Zau- 
cational Foundations. 

Relations of the State to her Public Schools—Hon. John W. 
Dickinson. Education. 

Status of Child-Study in Europe—Will S. Monroe. Peda- 
gogical wor ye & 

Study of English Prose Classics—Dr. J. Scott Clark. Zdu- 
cational Foundations. 

Superintendent—a Dictator or Leader, Which?—Hon. Henry 
Sabin. LZducation. 

Sympathy in the School-Room—Dr, Ray Greene Huling. 
Education 


Teacher, The—W. Scott. Education. 

Tuskegee Institute and Its President—M. B. Thrasher. 
Popular Science Monthly. 

Teacher and His Duties—Dr. M. P. E. Groszmann. Zhe 
Forum. 

Women in the Public Schools—James C. Boykin. Educa. 
tional Review. . 
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Letters. 


Ye Olden Times Schools. 


When I was a boy the old folks of that time used to 
talk of the wonderful advantages the children then had 
in comparison to what they had had when they were 
children. That kind of talk had an influence over me, 
tho probably not intended. It made me feel an appreci- 
ation for the advantages I had, and created a desire to 
improve them. 

My grandfather was a Pioneer in a new country at a 
time when a man who had sufficient ground cleared to 
raise a patch of corn and had succeeded in beating the 
chipmunks, squirrels, and bears in the harvesting of his 
crop, was considered rich. In the midst of such sur- 
roundings he raised his large family. 

Schools were not very common in those days, and when 
they did succeed in getting up one, the first half of the 
term was spent in trying to learn how many of the big 
boys were able to “lick” the “School-Master.” After 
this was settled—if it was settled—the remainder of the 
term was spent in teaching the children to read and 
write, and the boys only, to cipher. For a girl to think 
of studying arithmetic was out of the question. Of 
what use could it ever be to her? If a girl did attempt 
to study arithmetic she was as much an anomaly as one 
who, forty-five years ago, wished to vote and was regard- 
ed as a shrew. 

Those old pioneers had advanced considerably beyond 
the thirteenth century ideas at which time one of its 
writers defined the proper education of woman to be, 
“To know how to pray to God, to love man, to knit and 
to sew.” What an age to have lived in! 

One of my uncles of that pioneet family described to 
me the lack of opportunities in the early days by saying, 
“‘T was nearly forty years of age before I found out I had 
been living in the wilderness all my days.” It is no won- 
der those old folks thought we boys had a great chance, 
because, as long ago as I can remember, we had school 
every year, more or less, and many of the districts in the 
country had built frame school-houses. They had ad- 
vanced so far too that my older brother actually received 
for his first school ten dollars and his board for teaching 
a calendar month and only five and a half days in a week. 
Of course he had to board around, but this enabled him 
to get acquainted with all his patrons and to be a mes- 
senger to distribute the various microbes of the district 
so that none had more than his share. 

But the times were advancing and some six years later 
when I got ready to try my hand at teaching, I received 
twenty-five dollars per month and boarded myself. I was 
in luck tho. 

Lady teachers in those days received $1.50 per week 
and boarded around. 

The contrast between the schools and teachers of to- 
day and those of from forty-five to fifty years ago is very 
great. I sometimes look back to old time schools and 
wonder that we did as well as we did. I would not ac- 
cept the services of the average teacher of fifty years 
ago (that counts me out as I hadn’t commenced to teach 
then), for a child of mine if he would give his services 
for nothing. I refer to the class who taught the com- 
mon district schools. I am sorry to say that I can recall 
but one male teacher before I arrived at the age of fifteen 
years for whom I then had any respect, and that one ex- 
ception was a man who used to smoke, chew, drink 
whiskey, and swear when he got mad. Of all my old 
schoolmates I cannot point to one who, I believe, was 
ever induced to adopt one of his bad habits by reason of 
their association with him. He was considered a success- 
ful teacher. He used corporal punishment, which was 
common in those days in all the district schools, but he 
used it with discretion and so that his victim felt he 
would get no more than he deserved for the offence com- 
mitted. As I look back to that man’s work, after all the 
years that have passed, I feel that notwithstanding his 
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bad habits, he was a just man. I think this must have 
been the secret of his success. 

My experience leads me to believe that this quality of 
being just is the most important quality for a teacher to 

sess. He who hasit, even tho his education be inferior 
and his habits bad, will succeed where another will fail. 
I have come in contact with hundreds of teachers, offi- 
cially, and many more unofficially, and I have found those 
having the keenest sense of justice have been those who 
have succeeded best. 

What is it to be just ? It is, if you don’t know a thing, 
say so; if you have made a mistake, own up to it; if 
you have committed a wrong, apologize ; if you have in- 
jured unintentionally, repair the injury ; if a pupil makes 
a discovery, give him credit for it and don’t claim it as 
your own; if he half discovers and you help him the 
other half, give him credit for what he has done; if he 
can’t get his lesson, be patient with him; never ridicule 
him, nor speak slightly of his work to others ; in short, 
be just. Let him know by your conduct that you are 
there to help him, not to be a boss. 

A just teacher will surely win the respect of his pupils 
and in after years, when the pupil has gone away beyond 
you in acquirements he will meet you with a greeting 
that will do your heart good. DAN. S. GIFFIN. 

New York. 

x 


Vital Differences. 


It is not always the case that two teachers, belonging 
to different types, become my assistants in one year. | 
visited a noted agency and obtained Miss A ; she had ex- 
cellent recommendations and a fair personality. In three 
months she had fairly undermined the work of her prede- 
cessor. She was a great lover of literature; that was 
her hobby. She did not like arithmetic and took pains to 
tell her pupils this. Her handwriting was poor and this 
she excused on the plea that literary people wrote poorly! 
She declared that a great deal of time was wasted in 
management; her plan was to let the management take 
care of itself. These and many similar ideas were grad- 
ually uttered. 

The order, thanks to her predecessor, was excellent to 
start with, but in a week it soon disappeared ; then the 
mischievousness, that apparently only one had, spread thru 
the entire class. The pupils, 14 to 16 years of age, 
found, for example, that she paid no attention to the pass- 
ing of notes, and so they spent the time of the recitation 
in that occupation ; many of these were exceedingly witty 
productions, asI discovered. Inviting her attention to this 
time-wasting practice, I was informed that she thought 
if no attention was paid to the practice they would get 
tired of it. Then came the practice of pert replies, and, 
finally, I was obliged to dismiss her. 

Her successor was a young woman of plain exterior and 
laying no claim to literary taste. After a single day I did 
not feel it needful to leave my class to see that order pre- 
vailed in hers ; nor during the remaining six months of the 
year did she send a pupil to me for reproof. The mischiev- 
ousness, pertness, laziness, and indifference began to disap- 
pear ; the classes began and ended with perfect punctu- 
ality ; they never addressed her without permission ; the 
horrible penmanship that had manifested itself in their 
written exercises gave place to neatness and regularity ; 
the politeness that formerly distinguished the pupils 
again adorned them and I could see that the old altruistic 
spirit having been encouraged was illuminating their 
faces making the recitation in history or rhetoric a Pen- 
tacostal occasion. 

Now, while I knew how to bring these things about 
myself, producing order by spiritual elevation ; or rather, 
perhaps, obtaining order and thus spiritual adornment, 
and this in turn re-acting on the order itself—I had 
found few others who could do it without much training. 
I began to study this young woman who was of a type so 
different from her predecessor. It seemed to me un- 
doubtedly that she took a view of life itself entirely dif- 
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ferent ; she was filled with moral purposes and this was 
felt by the class. 

It is quite possible that her predecessor knew more 
about Goldsmith, Byron, Dumas, Daudet, Addison, Irving, 
Bryant, etc., and could point out the excellencies in their 
styles of writing ; but she could imbue her pupils with 
zeal to study an author and find these out for themselves. 
With moderate scholarship herself she could create a 
higher scholarship among pupils than the other. 

But I need continue the comparison no longer ; it has 
seemed to me that all the years I have read THE JOURNAL 
its effort has been to increase the number of teachers of 
this latter class. I have derived much aid myself from 
its varied contents and especially from the letters, and 
hence offer this as a contribution to that valuable depart- 
ment. Gero. S. FELTER. 

Fargo Institute. 


ax 
Professional Instruction for Rural Teachers. 


All will agree that if the teachers in town and city 
schools need professional instruction, those in the country 
schools also require it. The nofmal schools can reach but 
a part of the teaching force. The courses they offer are 
more elaborate and longer than the country teachers can 
afford either the time or the money to compass. 

For more than half.a century the county teachers’ in- 
stitutes have been relied upon to increase the efficiency 
of the country teachers. But the demands upon the 
teacher have not been met by these agencies ; the time 
is of too short duration and the instruction is too discur- 
sive to effect the desired object. Asa pioneer instrumen- 
tality, as a forerunner of something better, the teachers’ 
institute has served a good purpose. 

The institute contained the germs of a valuable idea. 
Experience has built upon the old institute a new struc- 
ture—the summer trainings chool. In our Northwestern 
states these are no longer experimental, but actual, po- 
tent, practical factors in the training of teachers. Their 
organization approximates closely to that of a school—a 
normal school. Their duration is from four to six weeks; 
they are under the direction of the state department of 
public instruction which selects the instructors. 

In some cases a school of practice, or model school, is 
an adjunct under the immediate supervision of an expert 
primary teacher ; actual teaching is performed by the 
students of the training school and their work reviewed 
before them by the conductor. In addition to the usual 
work of the institute (reviewing§the branches of study) 
professional instruction is given and a systematic course 
laid out for the intervening time between the present and 
the next year’s session. 

The students are graded according to attainments, and 
instructed accordingly. Many of the professors and 
teachers of the normal schools of the state are employed, 
thus tho spirit and methods of these schools are brought 
directly before the teachers of the rural schools. 

Besides such county training schools the University 
of Minnesota has for several years held summer schools 
for high school teachers; the members in attendance 
reaching over 2,000; to these any of the rural teachers 
may obtain admission by passing an examination. The 
effect of this organized method of dealing with the un- 
trained teachers of a state is really remarkable. In re- 
mote parts the teaching methods are often found to equal 
those employed in villages and towns. Let me congratu- 
late THE JOURNAL in having urged this new departure 
for the institutes, many years ago in its columns. 

Duluth, Minn. WILLIAM F.. PHELPS. 


‘‘ Better be wise than mich.” They are both wise and rich who 
preserve their health by the timely use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla,. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 








Opening of New Normal School. 


DE KALB, [LL.—The dedication of the new Northern I Illinois 
normal school took place Sept. 21, the exercises continuing un- 
til the evening of the 23d The opening morning was taken up 
with aconcert. In the afternoon a reception was tendered the 
invited guests, at which Col. I. L. Ellwood welcomed them to 
the city. The reception was held in the commodious auditori- 
um of the new building at 9 P.M. of the same day; the queen of 
the dedicatory carnival, Miss Jessie Ellwood, magnificently 
robed and bejeweled, was crowned. The queen was surrounded 
by ten maids of honor, a lord chancellor, and a lord mayer in 
court costumes. After the ceremony the queen and her court 
led a spectacular parade representing Greater America, in re- 
view before Gov. Tanner and his staff. Then followed a ball. 
It was a delightful occasion; the cerenfony being by far the 
most elaborate which has occurred in Illinois. 

The dedication proper occurred on the 22d, and, notwith- 
standing a steady rain, was mostsuccessful. The school child- 
ren, followed by Company H, Third Regiment, I. N. G., and 
various civic societies, escorted Gov. Tanner and his sta, ex- 
Gov. Altgeld, Senators Mason, Cullom, and Berry, Dr. Andrew 
S. Draper, Dr. E. Benj. Andrews, Dr. John W. Cook, Prof. 
Orville Bright and others to the normal grounds. The visitors 
were there met by a delegation from the city. The address of 
welcome was given by Col. Ellwood, to which Mr. J.C. H. 
Bishop responded on behalf of the visitors. Short speeches 
were made by Gov. Tanner, Senator Berry, Dr. Andrews, and 
Senator Mason. 

After the band concert given during luncheon, the afternoon 
program opened with a speech by Senator Cullom. Dr. Dra- 
per, and Prof. Orville T. Bright also spoke atlength. Dr. John 
W. Cook, president of the school, closed the exercises with a 
short address. The visitors returned to the city to review the 
queen’s parade, which, due to the bad weather was not so gay 
as intended. A magnificent ball was given in the evening, 
which was opened by a minuet by the maids of honor to the 
queen. It wasintended to have a suitable pyrotechnic display 
later, but the storm prevented. 

The final ceremonies of the dedication eccurred Sept. 23. 
The program for the entire affair was carefully planned, and 
the exercises and several functions were well arranged. 


Student Employment Bureau. 


EVANSTON, ILL.—A plan has started in connection with 
Northwestern univérsity for aiding poor students in obtaining 
work by means of which they can partially or entirely support 
themselves while pursuing their studies. Regular employ- 
ment bureaus have been opened by the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations as organized chan- 
nels thru which residents of the town can reach students when 
they desire their services. The cards sent out contain the fol- 
lowing list of employments: Waiting on table, caring for fur- 
naces, caring for horses, caring for lawns, caring for walks, 
caring for offices, sawing wood, a in offices, type- 
writing at home, typesetting, selling a istributing hand- 
bills, collecting bills, clerks for Saturday, addressing envelopes, 
tutoring, bookkeeping, general housework, sewing and mend- 
ing, caring for children, odd jobs of all kinds..- 


$300,000 for Dartmouth. 


HANOVER, N. H.—A munificent gift of $300,000 has been 
made to Dartmouth college by Edward Tuck, of the class of 
62. The money is to be held as a separate fund known as 
“The Amos Tuck Endowment Fund,” in memory of Edward 
Tuck’s father who was for many years a trustee of the college. 
The income from this fund is about $12,000 annually, and this 
income is te be used exclusively for purposes of instruction. 
The donor of the fund was for some time after leaving college 
in the diplomatic service, and later associated with John Mon- 
roe & Company, bankers, of New York city. He at present re- 
sides in Paris, altho he is still largely interested in American 
business enterprises. 


Gala Day at the Farm School. 


DoyLEsTown, Pa.—More than 700 people attended the third 
annual meeting of the National Farm Asseciation, at the farm 
school, Sept. 24, when new buildings were dedicated. The farm 
school was established five years ago thru the efforts of the 
present head of the institution, Dr. Kranskopf. It is an agri- 
cultural manual training school. The boys attending the in- 
stitution practically support themselves. At present, however, 
there are not sufficient accommodations for the number of stu- 
dents desired, and the president has made an earnest appeal 


for contributions co aid the school. The school is primarily - 


for the benefit of the Hebrew race. President Kranskopf is 
quoted as saying that he believed agricultural training would 
rescue the Jewish race; that their long commercial education 
had not at all unfitted the Jews for such pursuits. 
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The Outlook in Boston. 


Boston, MAss.—The teachers in the Boston schools have 
beeninstructed to examine che pupils more carefully than usual 
and report those who have not been vaccinated. Smallpox 
has been slightly prevalent in the city and the board of health 
have taken more precautions than usual to protect the schools, 
The unusual order has created some uneasiness among both 
teachers and pupils, for which there is no cause. 


The schools opened one week later than usual, and it is 
estimated that oes are 78,000 pupils in the 236 buildings, 
The applicants at the normal school numbered twenty-five—a 
few less than on the first day of last year. The entering class 
at the English high school on Montgomery street is about 450, 


Two new primary school-houses were opened for the first 
time a few days ago on Eighth street, Boston, and another in 
Webster place, Allston. A four-room primary on Wake 
Hill and another on Baker street, West Roxbury, are nearly 
ready tor occupancy. The new high school buildings in East 
Boston, South Boston, West Roxbury, and Dorchester will 
probably be ready for use by the middle of next year, 


Summer School at Jena. 


At the summer school at Jena, Switzerland, this last summer 
there were about 150 students present. The opening meeting 
was held in the Burg kellor, where, at the suggestion of Dr. Rein, 
father of the summer school, each student introduced himself, 
Jena was the first German university to offer summer courses, 
as was done first in 1889. The school is known all over the world 
for its pedagogiccal courses under Prof Rein. It has a well 
equipped practice school, and the local surroundings are most 
pleasant. The place is full of historic interest and the associ- 
ations with it of such people as Schiller and Goethe. 


Recent Deaths Among Educators. 


NEWARK, N. J.--Prin. William Elmer Bissell, of the Burnet 
street school, died very suddenly at his home in Newark. An 
hour before he was taken ill he was walking about as usual. 
He had recently had an attack of gastritis but had apparently 
quite recovered. A short time after dinner, on the day of his 
death, he was seized with aspasm. He recovered but was at- 
tacked again and with the third came his death. 

Mr. Bissell was born in Stanhope, N. J., in 1856. He was 
graduated from the state normal school at Trenton. He began 
his life work of teaching as principal of a school in Brooklyn. 
He was later a teacher in the Rutgers preparatory school, New 
Brunswick, and the priticipal for several years. Thirteen years 
ago he was made principal of the Burnet street school, this 
city, where he remained until his death. 

Mr. Bissell spared neither time nor effort to place the school 
under his charge in the best condition possible. He had intro- 
duced many new features much to the credit of himself and of 
the school. He advocated the honorary system and introduced 
it in 1888. The Burnet street school has sent an average of 
one-third of its graduates to the highschool each year as “hon- 
orary pupils.” {n 1894 the teachers of the grammar department 
suggested to Principal Bissell the advisability of organizing a 
society, the object of which would be the exaltation of courteous 
conduct. This resulted in the “ Loyal League,” whose mem- 
bers were awarded badges as worthy pupils. Principal Bissell 
also introduced monthly entertainments in the school. He was 
interested in the school library, which has grown from thirty- 
seven volumes to fully 1,000. 

At the time of his death he was preparing for an elaborate 
celebration in honor of Admiral Dewey. One of the features 
was an arrangement of songs by Mr. Bissell. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Dr. George A. Hendricks, professor 
of anatomy in the University of Minnesota, died in this city 
Sept. 25, of Bright’s disease. Dr. Hendricks came to Minne- 
sota in 1889 from the University of Michigan. Mrs. Hen- 
dricks is on her way to Honolulu, where she is building a win- 
ter home. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn.—Dr. Herman Wadsworth Hayley, in- 
structor of Latin at Wesleyan university, committed suicide at 
the United States hotel, Boston, Sept. 25, by cutting his throat. 
Dr. Hayley was about thirty-five years of age and had been con- 
nected with the university a little more than two years. He 
was graduated from Amherst college in 1887, taking a post- 
 ingscmny course and receiving the degree of Ph.D. at Harvard. 

e was a brilliant scholar, a successful teacher, and was very 
popular with the students. He had published several works, of 
which the most original was probably a Greek play, “‘Alkestis,” 
issued about two years ago. 

Dr. Hayley was at times very melancholy and had recently 
expressed the fear thathe might becomeinsane. He was buried 
at the home of his widowed mother, West Concord, N. H. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Prof. Wm. A. Franz, of the chair of English 
and literature in Oxford college, committed suicide Sept. 21 at 
his home. He used a knife inflicting numerous wounds in his 
neck and lungs. Prof. Franz had assumed the duties of his 
pie only a few days before. He came from Fayetteville, 

0. 
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Chairman of Committee on College Requirements. 

Dr. A. F. Nightingale was born of Puritan stock November 11, 
1843, in the historic town (now city) of Quincy, Massachusetts. 
He came upon the stage of life amid the anti-slavery struggle 
and was reared in an atmosphere surcharged with the eloquence 
of Garrison and Phillips, of Sumner and Andrew, of Emerson 
and the Adamses to all of whom he listened, and whose careers 
he studied and admired in youth. 

He entered a kind of kindergarten school when but three and 
a half years old and continued his studies without serious inter- 
ruption, until he was nearly twenty-three, and graduated from 
Wesleyan university, Middletown, Connecticut, in 1866. He 
was valedictorian of his class, a member of the Psi Upsilon fra- 
ternity and of the celebrated Phi Beta Kappa societ:. In the 
summer of 1866 he married the most beautiful and accomplished 
lady, Miss Fanny Chase, daughter of the Rev. Charles H. 
Chase, of the New Hampshire Methodist Conference, and with 
her went to northeastern Iowa to accept the chair of Latin and 
Greek in the Upper Iowa university, at Fayette, situated then 
twenty-eight miles from a railroad. The change from the 





1 : 
mountains of New England was a Serious one, but Mr. Night- 


ingale became at once a popular teacher. 
After two — he er the presidency of the! North- 


western female college, at Evanston. He was but twenty-five 
years old, but full of enthusiasm, and he brought this institu- 
tion to a place among the best female schools in the country. 

In 1871, he left Evanston on the consolidation of his school 
with the Northwestern university, and connected himself for 
one year with Simpson college, at Indianola, Iowa, and then in 
1872 became the first superintendent of the public schools of 
Omaha, Nebraska. He had a most successful administration, 
and is considered to-day the father of the splendid school system 
in that city. 

He desired to live in Chicago, and in 1874, at the opening of 
the Lake View high school, he was induced by an increase of 
salary to undertake its organization. For sixteen years he gave 
to this school the richest devotion of his untiring industry, and 
the people owe to him more than they can ever repay. In 1890, 
when annexation took place, Mr. Nightingale was elected as 
one of the assistant superintendents of the schools of Chicago, 
and in 1892 was promoted to the superintendency of all the high 
schools, now numbering fourteen and having nearly ten thous- 
and pupils. It was an honor worthily bestowed, and the repu- 
tation of the high schools of the city to-day is largely 
due to the wisdom of his experience, and his tact and 
ability in unifying the system and enforcing thoroness into all 
the instruction. That Mr. Nightingale had the confidence of 
his associates in the educational field, and in society, is attested 
by the fact that he has been president of the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, and the Nebraska Sabbath School 
Association; president of the Illinois State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, and of the secondary department of the National Educa- 
tional Association. He was the chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on College Entrance Requirements; he has been presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Alumni Association of Psi Upsilon 
and of his Alma Mater, and president of the Massachusetts so- 
ciety in Chicago. In 1892, the degree of doctor of [pores mm 
was conferred upon him. Last spring he was electe press ent 
of the North Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges, and in November led the Republican state ticket by 
over two thousand votes and was elected trustee of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

r. Nightingale has been a prolific writer on educational top- 
ics: his style is terse and logical, and he is the editor-in-chief of 
the recently started, and already popular, “Twentieth Century 
Series” of text-books for secondary schools and colleges. He 
is also an orator of force and persuasion, and is recognized 
among his associates as a master of English. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Pay Rolls Made Out. 


Manhattan teachers will receive their increase of salary un- 
der the Ahearn law as soon as some minor questions in regard 
to the measure are decided. The amount due the teachers cov- 
ers the months of April and May. 


Teachers college, Columbia university, will open the regular 
classes October 3. There are ten additions to the corps of in- 
structors, Among these are, Miss Eva J. Blanchard, for the 
primary grades in the Horace Mann school; Mr. J. Summer- 
field Salter, instructor in French, and Charles F. von Saltza, 
instructor in drawing. The prospective attendance is much 
larger than last year at this time. 


Millions for Schools. 


The amount for school purposes for the year of 1900} will 
amount to $17,000,000 exclusive of $16,co0,coo which will be 
asked for, from the corporate stock account, for buildings and 
sites. The general school appropriation estimated as above is 
$4,000,00 more than last year. 


‘High School Teachers’ Association. 


The high school teachers of the boroughs offManhattan and 
the Bronx are forming an association which shall have the same 
relation to their schools as the Teachers’ Association does to 
the elementary schools. The preliminary steps were taken for 
the organization last spring, and the present movement has no 
bearing on the attitude of the school officials in regard to high 
school licenses. 

Queens. 


Supt. Stevens, of Queens borough, says that since the’con- 
solidation of the city many children have been compelled to go 
long distances to school, where before they could have a place 
in aschool near by. Of course, if the children live within the 
city limits they must attend city schools, but the little ones can- 
not walk three or four miles, especially in winter. It is prob- 
able that stages will be employed this year. The attendance 
is not large in any one section and school money is —— 
according to attendance, consequently new school buildings are 
not in prospect as yet. 


we 
News from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The 75th anniversary of the Franklin 
institute will be observed Oct. 2, in the auditorium of the ex- 
ortexposition. The observance should properly have occurred 
ast February, but had to be postponed. The celebration will 
last six days, during which time each separate section will con- 
duct anniversary exercises, winding up with a special meeting 
of the whole body on the last day. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Arrangements have been made where- 
by the school children may be taken to Fairmount park and 
the Zodlogical garden once or twice during the year, such vis- 
its to be regarded as part of the regular work. Theclasses will 
go at different times, under the charge of their teachers. The 
visits will furnish ample and useful material for nature study 
The superintendent of schools is allowed 125,000 tickets to the 
garden annually for the use of teachers and pupils, thru the gen 
erosity of the managers. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The evening schools will be opened 
for the fall term October 16. There is only about $11,000 left 
for maintaining the night schools, and the city council has been 
asked to make an additional appropriation of $30,000 for this 
purpose. 

Supervising Prin. Edward Gideon, of the Meade Combined 
grammar school has completed fifty years of service asa teach- 
er. He was born in Philadelphia, received his education here, 
and did most of his teaching here also. He has had more than 
20,000 boys, and between 6,000 and 7,000 girls under his care, 
and for many years he has promoted annually from 90 to 100 
pupils to the higher schools. 

At a special meeting of the board of educationcalled for that 
purpose, Supt. Brooks recommended that fifty-five pupils 
who failed in the examination for entrance to the high 
schools last June be re-examined. All of these applicants at- 
tained the required general average of seventy or upward, but 
failed to secure the minimum of fifty in either language or arith- 
metic. ; 


PHILADELPHIA PA.—The American Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching, began its tenth season Sept. 26, 
with a lecture at Morristown, by Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, 
on “ The Cities of Italy. and Their Gift to Civilization.” The 
society is in prosperous condition, and the coming year prom- 
ises to be most successful. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. —There is still need for more schools in 
this city. The ten that are now building will go far towards 
supplying the need, but they will not be ready for use before 
next summer. and by that time the number seeking. admission 
will be increased. If the law requiring parents to send their 
children to school and the law against the employment of 
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children in factories were mcre strictly enforced, there would 
still bé lack of accommodations after the new buildings are 
completed. It would be well to dispense with thousands of 
items of city improvements for the sake of making the schools 
ample and adequate for all the children of school age. 


The Philadelphia Law school of Temple college began its 
fifth term this month. Five years ago a few students made 
an earnest plea for evening instruction in Jaw and it has re- 
sulted in the establishment of a department giving a full and 
comprehensive course. As itis the only evening law school 
in this city it has opened an avenue hitherto closed to clerks 
and others who are employed during the day. The course cov- 
ers four years of nine months each. Every class meets three 
evenings a week and as members of the faculty are all law- 
yers, they bring to the school-room practical views of legal 
principles. 

Dr. Roach, of the Twenty-ninth sectional school board, calls 
attention to the fact that $25,000 is being spent on the kinder- 
garten for children under school age. Without doubt, the 
kindergarten is very desirable and valuable, but just now when 
eight thousand children are put on half time or crowded out al- 
together, he believes that rooms in the regular schools should 
not be used for those under school age. 


we 
Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


An industrial school of one of the Belgian provinces has sent 
to the exposition in Ghent a set of maps of the cantons of the 
province. All the means of transportation are carefully indi- 
cated, together with the industries in the various sections. The 
manufacturing interests are indicated by miniatures of the pro- 
ducts attached to the maps, as chairs, tables, bottles, engines, 
cars, sugar, cotton, etc. 


Student life in Russia is becoming irksome. Hereafter those 
who create or assist disorder, must serve in the army for from 
one to three years. The same rule affects those who refuse to 
pursue their studies. Education in the czar’s domain is at- 
tended with more regulations and restrictions than instruction. 


A proposition has been. made by the public libraries, that 
they be allowed to send books to their readers at publishers’ 
rates, one cent a pound, instead of the usual charge of eight 
cents a pound. This would mostly increase the usefulness of 
metropolitan libraries to the surrounding country. It would 
only be necessary for the post-office department to rule that 
libraries having regular subscribers are news agencies, for 
them to be enabled to claim the benefit of the law. 


LAKE Forest, ILu.—Prof. J. J. Halsey, head of the depart- 
ment of political and social science in Lake Forest college. has 
been elected dean of the college and chairman of the faculty. 
Prof. Halsey has been a member of the Lake Forest faculty 
ever since 1878. He is known to many generations of students 
by — his election to the deanship will be especially appre- 
ciated. 


MorGANTOWN. W. VA.—Several changes have taken place 
in the policy of West Virginia university. Hereafter only the 
degree of bachelor of arts will be conferred for academic wok, 
all courses leading to that degree whether they include the 
classics or not. The only exception will be the degrees in the 
engineering and law colleges. The elective system has been 
adapted to its full extent, and further, a domestic science de- 
partment is to be opened October1. The university is to be 
run in the future, as during the past two years on the continu- 
ous session plan, four terms to the year. The number of stu- 
dents in the university has increased more than 200 per cent. 
in the last few years, 


GERMANTOWN, PA.—The school board at the last meeting 
refused to allow the reorganization of the’schools. It is repor- 
ted that the board has been mismanaged in regard to the local 
school affairs. The school population is not evenly distributed; 
many children are compelled to go long distances when they 
should rightfully be enrolled in a school much nearer; many of 
the classes have fallen off in attendance. At present the board 
is torn by personal animosities, and are fighting each other in- 
stead of solving the school problem. 


Boston, Mass.—At the meeting of the school board, Sept. 
12, the sanitary condition of the Weston primary school was 
again discussed. The board of health suggested that the build- 
ing should be closed till its sanitary arrangements were im- 
proved. The board decided the Weston school was in no 
worse condition than twenty others-—and there are a few of 
those others that should be closed also. 


_ ALBANY, N.Y.—The Albany academy has been offered an 
endowment of about $50,000, if the present. indebtedness is 
cleared up. Mr. Frederick P. Olcott, the donor, was educated 
at the academy. He is now president of the Central Trust 
Company. 


ELsperry, Mo.—State Supt. W. T. Carrington delivered a 
lecture befere a large and appreciative. audience in. this.city a 
iow evenings since. His subject was “ Agriculture and Horti- 
culture.” ..+ ; ‘ : 
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MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—The question of co-education at 
Wesleyan university has caused much agitation on the part of 
students and alumni. The expression of the male members of 
the college, the omitting of all mention of the young ladies in 
the college annual, and other things have brought about an offi- 
cial investigation. It is to be conducted by an official committee, 
to conker. four members of the board of trustees, two alumni, 
and two members of the faculty, besides the president. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Prof. Herman von Holst, the well-known 
historian at the University of-Chicago, is very ill from nervous 
trouble, and will give up his work in the university for the com- 
ing quarter. . 

Dr. G. W. Northrup, head professor of systematic theology, 
has handed in his resignation, owing also to ill health. Dr. 
Northrup is seventy years old, and was one of the first to inter- 
est Mr. Rockefeller in the plan of starting the un‘versivy. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The city is at last beginning to realize 
the fact that more schools are needed. Ten new buildings are 
in course of construction, besides the new high school. But 
the immediate needs are pressing. The new buildings will not 
be finished before the summer of 1900, and there are now more 
than enough children to fill them, with 8,000 children unprovi- 
ded for, and 9,000 children of school age who are not in school. 
By the next year there will be a still further increase. In addi- 
tion, if the laws regarding child labor in factories are more 
strictly enforced, many more children should attend school. 


Fatt River, Mass.—E. R. Champlin, of Fall River, has 
brought a petition before the local school committee regarding 
the compulsory vaccination law. His son was refused admit- 
tance to school because of non-vaccination. Mr. Champlin 
does not believe in the validity of the law, or its necessity. 
The question will probably be tested thru the courts. 


LARAMIE, Wyo.—Representatives from fifty-eight American 
colleges have spent the past summer prospecting in Wyoming 
for fossils and other scientific specimens. The members of 
the party, numbering nearly one hundred, were guests of Wil- 
bur C. Knight, of the State university. The scientists started 
onhorseback late in July. They visited many of the well-known 
scientific fields, and some new ones. It was in this section of 
Wyoming that so many of Yale’s treasures were found, under 
the direction of Prof. Marsh. The representatives of Bayard 
university, of Texas, also unearthed a plesiosaur. Each of the 
party obtained much valuable material, and all report a most 
successful outing. Many of the scientists are still at work and 
willnot leave till cold weather. 


PRINCETON, N. J.—Pres. Pattun announced in connection 
with his address at the opening of the school year that ex- 
President Cleveland is to be identified to some extent with 
Princeton university. He will give a course of lectures during 
the coming year bearing upon the public life of the nation and 
current topics. This course is made possible thru the..benefi- 
cence of Mr, Stafford Little, who has given $1¢e,coo for.4 per: 
manent lectureship. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Dr. W. W. Roach, secretary of the 
twenty-ninth sectional school board has pointed out that while 
many children cannot find accommodations in the schools for 
lack of reom, much money and space are given to kindergarten 
work. Dr. Roach intimates that what resources are available 
should be directed to the public school proper; that the public 
school’s first duty is to those of school age. and then if circum: 
stances allow, kindergartens may be esta! lished. These. kin- 
dergartens cost about $25.000 per year now. . : 


Jerrerson City, Mo.—State Supt. W. T. Carrington, has 
completed the annual apportionment of school moneys for the 
state of Missouri. The net amount apportioned is $923 950. 
Of this St. Louis has $150,563, a sum considerably larger than 
that received by any single county of the state. The money is 
divided according to the population. 


PitTsBurG, Pa.—Friction between the public school au- 
thorities and those of the parochial schools has‘ been 
in evidence for some time. The public school authori- 
ties now grant no concessions whatever to the clergy, and 
children from parochial institutions have not the privileges 
granted others but are compelled to pass extra examinations, 
The school board claim that these parochial schools are on 
the same plan as private institutions, are not inspected or su- 
ervised, and that the efficiency of their teaching must be tested’ 
sy eX uminations. 


Chicago Principals. 


The Chicago Principals’ Association will hold the first‘meet- 
ing of the year, Saturday, October 7, Supt. Andrews will 
make an address. Among the lecturers who have promised to 
speak before the association during the year are the following: 
Dr. William T. Harris, U, S. commissioner of education; Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia university; Pres. David 
Starr Jordan, Leland Stanford university; Supt. F. Loyis’Sol- 
dah, St. Louis, Mo. wilt 
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Prominent Institute Clorkers. 











Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh. 


_ Probably there is no more popular lecturer in the teachers’ 
institutes of Pennsylvania than Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
professor of pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania. His 
services are constantly sought also by the institutes of Dela- 
ware, Maryland, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Louisiana, where he was originally called to es- 
tablish the Pennsylvania system of teachers’ institutes. 

Dr. Brumbaugh was born in Huntingdon county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1862, received his early education in the state normal 
school at Millersville, and was graduated from the scientific 
course of Juniata college in 1885. For two years he taught in 
his alma mater, and was then called to the superintendency of 
his native county, a position which he held until 1890. Then 
followed work in the graduate schools of Harvard, and the 
University of Pennsylvania, culminating in the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in 1894. This same year he was called to 
the presidency-of Juniata college, an institution belonging to 
the Brethren, or Dunkers. 

When in 1895 a chair of pedagogy was established in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Prof. Brumbaugh was elected to 
the position. Althoa young man, he had had large experience 
in practical educational affairs and had made many contribu- 
tions to theoretical pedagogy. His courses immediately be- 
came very popular and in the four years of its existence, the 
pedagogical department in the University of Pennsylvania has 
made rapid progress. 

Prof. Brumbaugh’s literary work includes many short ad- 
dresses, sermons, essays, and a volume of “Juniata Bible 
Lectures” delivered before his college classes. In collabora- 
tion with Dr. =— S. Walton, he has written a book of 

Stories of Pennsylvania,” and together they are publishing a 
Series of ‘Liberty Bell Leaflets” which contain reprints of 
historical matter relating to the Middle States. A little over a 
year ago, the Cassell library containing an invaluable collec- 
tion of Pennsylvania antiquities was purchased by Dr. Brum- 
baugh, and he immediately set about completing his ‘‘ History 
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of the Brethren” which appeared early last spring. He isa 
minister among the Brethren and peculiarly well fitted to write 
the first history 9: the denom nation. His latest work is a 
series of ‘‘ Standard Readers” which is just appearing. 

Prof. Brumbaugh is a member of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, of the Pennsylvania German Society, and of many 
educational associations. He has always been a man among 
men, and an indefatigable worker to secure rational legislation 
for the Pennsylvania school system. He is distinguished for 
his virile. independent, but conservative thought on educational 
problems. 


SF 
Important Educational Meetings. 


Oct. 13-14..—Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, Hart- 
ford. Sec’y, S. P. Willard, Colchester. 

Oct. 13-20.—New York State Council of School Superin- 
tendents, at Poughkeepsie. 

Oct. 18-20.—New York State Council of School Boards, at 
Poughkeepsie. 

October 19-20-21 —Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association 
at Independence. 

Oct. 26-28.—Rhbode Island Institute of Instruction at Provi- 
dence. President, Frederick W. Doring. Woonsocket; secre- 
tary, Nathan G. Kingsley. f 

November 2-3-4.—The Southwestern [owa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Creston. 

Nov. 3-4.—Central Ohio Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 
field. Chairmin of executive committee, Supt. W. McK. 
Vance, Urbana. 

Nov. 24-25.— Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at Boston. 
Sec’y, Mr. Lincoln Owen, Boston. 

Dec. t-2—Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, at the state nor- 
mai school, Trenton, N. J. 

Dec. 17-19.—Iowa State Teachers’ Association, at Des 
Moines. Sec’y. Carrie M. Gooddell, Corydon. 

Dec. 26-27-28-29.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Indianapolis. Pres., W. H. Glasscock, Bloomington ; sec’y, J. 
R. Hart, Lebanon. 

Dec. 27-29. —Southern Educational Association, at Memphis, 
Tenn. Pres., Junius Jordan, Fayetteviile, Ark.; sec’y, P. P 
Claxton, Greenboro, N.C. 

Dec. 27-29.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, at 
Helena. Sec’y, Miss Lillian Carey, Boulder. 

Dec. 26-28.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association at Spring- 
field. Pres.. Albert G. Lane, Chicago; first vice president- 
J. D. Shoop. Paris: sec’y, Joel M. Bowley, Carbondale; treas., 
Walter R. Hatfield, Pittsfield. 

Dec. 26-28.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at Topeka. 
Sec’y, Miss Helen Eacker, Minneapolis, Kan. 

Dec. 26-28.—Minnesota Educational Association, at St. Paul. 
Pres. J. D. Bond, St. Paul; sec’y, W. G. Smith, Minneapolis. 

Dec. 27-29.—Maine Pedagogical Society, at Bangor. Sec’y, 
Prin. R. E. Cole, Bath. 

Dec. 27-29.—North Dakota Educational Association, at 
Grand Forks. Pres., W.L. Stockwell. Grafton; sec’y, Geo. 
Martin, St. Thomas. 

Dec 27-28.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association at Jeffer- 
son City. Pres, Dr. R. H. Jesse, State university, Mo.; sec’y, 
Supt. O. H. Stigall. Chillicothe. ‘ 

Dec. 28-29-30.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association 
Trenton. ; 

Holiday Week.—Conference of New York State Associated 
Academic Principals, at Syracuse. Pres., D. C. Farr; sec’y, 
S. Dwight Arms. 

Holiday Week.—Conference of New York State Grammar 
School Principals, at Syracuse An 

Holiday Week —Colorado State Teachers’ Association, a 
Denver. Sec’y. F. J. Fraacis, Denver. 








; 
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A School Latin Grammar. 


Dr. Cuarcton T. Lewis, Editor of Lewis’s Latin Dictionaries, speaks of the book 
as follows: ‘A splendid piece of work, incomparably superior to any other of 
its class. I have read it through with deep interest, and with perpetual admiration 
for its neatness, comprehensiveness, precision. * * * 
has been drawn with sound judgment between what is essential and what can be 
spared, and the little book contains just what the beginner needs, no more. I have 
never seen a school-book more nearly perfect in its own sphere.” A SCHOOL 
LATIN GRAMMAR.—Based upon Lane’s. «Latin Grammar,’’ Edited by Dr. 
Morris H. Morgan, of Harvard University. $1.00. Introduction, 80 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 


As far as I can see, the line 
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Musical Instruction in the Schools. III. 
By GEORGE WHELPTON, Buffalo. 


The custom of requiring grade teachers to give musical 
instruction in the public schools, originated in an Eastern 
city many years ago, and is encouraged by the leading 
publishing houses of musical literature to increase the 
use of their books and charts in the public schools. This 
method of teaching appears to be all right in theory ; 
but, in practice, it isa most dismal failure. It is difficult 
to oppose because it appeals to the taste of ward politi- 
cians and gives them an opportunity to provide for musi- 
cal friends desirable positions, as special teachers of 
music, that interfere but little with other occupations in 
which they find it advantageousand profitable to engage. 

Not that all special teachers are so engaged, but many 
of them are. Supervisors of music do not, asis generally 
supposed, teach music in the schools. A few of them do 
but the majority do not. They instruct the grade teach- 
ers and these teachers are expected to transmit this in- 
struction to the children. This system of teaching by 
proxy would be productive of good results if these teach- 
ers were intelligent musicians, sight-readers, and singers; 
but, unfortunately, most of them are not, and are no bet- 
ter able to teach singing, after a lesson from the super- 
visor, than before. The few of them that are well qual- 
ified to teach are often actually hampered by the restric- 
tions of the supervisor who gives them a certain number 
of pages, in such text-books as I have already described, 
to teach to their pupils until they receive further instruc- 
tions from him. What would be said of a school that 
professed to teach German or French thru the grade 
teachers? To learn these languages the student must 
come in direct contact with a teacher who can speak 
them, and to learn to sing a child must come in direct 
contact with a teacher who can sing. The teacher's 
ability as a composer, pianist, or organist will not help 
the child,—the teacher must be able to give correct 
examples of tone production and singing for children to 
imitate. 

But, it is argued, it is perfectly natural for children to 
sing. Soitis. It is perfectly natural for them to talk, 
but how they talk depends entirely upon the examples 
given them. And so with singing. A teacher who can- 
not sing, cannot teach a child to sing, any more than a 
teacher who cannot talk can teach a child to talk. 

Again, it is said that some of the greatest teachers of 
singing in the world cannot sing a note. That is a mis- 
take. The greatest teachers in the world were great ar- 
tists before they were great teachers, and this is no less 
true of singing than of the piano, organ, or violin. But 
what has that to do with teaching music in the public 
schools? The people who go to those teachers are al- 
ready artists and go to them, not for the fundamental 
principles of music, but for perfection in the highest form 
of the art of interpretation, expression, and execution. 

Some Methods in Use. 

But how is music taught in the public schools ? Some- 
thing like this. The supervisor of music calls the teach- 
ers of certain grades together and explains to them how 
they should teach certain theoretical exercises and stud- 
ies. He plays upon the piano the melodies and part-songs 
to be practiced, to show how fast they should be sung. 
As few grade rooms have pianos, and few teachers could 
remember the tempo, each teacher is provided with a 
swinging device called a metronome. They are instruc- 
ted to set the metronome at certain numbers and the vi- 
brations will indicate the tempo desired. As few teachers 
have any knowledge of theory, sight-reading, rhythm, or 
singing, we know from experience what the result of 
their efforts will be. 

It is an outrage on justice to oblige teachers, who know 
nothing of music, to give instruction in singing in the 
public schools; and, but for their pleadings, and my deep 
sympathy for them, this article would never have been 
written. But, if grade teachers object to teaching music, 
why do they not make their objections known to the super- 
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intendent of schools? Because they believe that such a 
course would be considered an act of insubordination 
which would make it uncomfortable for them in the 
schools, even if it did not ultimately result in the loss of 
their positions. I should not be justified in criticising 
the various systems of teaching music in the public 
schools if I did not conscientiously believe that a system 
could be outlined which would eliminate the defects in the 
present methods, lead to an increasing interest in music on 
the part of the pupils and be more satisfactory in its general 
results. As the most scientific system of teaching music 
would be a failure in the hands of incompetent teachers, 
the selection of well qualified teachers is absolutely neces- 
sary to the success of any suggestions I may make. In- 
deed, the qualifications of teachers may be considered the 
most important feature of the method suggested ; for, 
without them, the method is nothing. Intelligent judg-. 
ment of the merits of a system of teaching music cannot 
be passed until the children from the lowest primary 
grade have reached the high school. If, at that time, 
they read music readily, sing correctly and artistically, 
they have been well taught; if not, they have been the 
victims of bad methods, or incompetent teachers. 
(To be continued.) 


Political Assessments for Judges. 

The astonishing fact was revealed by the judges of New 
York city, who are called to testify before the Mazet com- 
mitte that they had contributed from $2,000 to $15,000 
to political campaign funds as a prerequisite to receiving 
the nomination. It washinted that some of these judges 
might have borrowed the money which they paid for the 
nominations and would thus be under obligations that 
would really be a mortgage on the positions they held. 

It is held that judges represent no political party, and 
hence there is no special reasons why political parties 
should support their candidacy. If they are assessed, 
therefore, for campaign contributions it is really the price 
of a nomination and is used, not to promote their elec- 
tion, but to serve the other purposes of the party. & 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF COD-LIVER OIL WITH 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


should always be kept in 
the house for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


FIRST — Because, if any membe: 
of the family has a hard cold. it 
will cure it. 

SECOND — Because, if the chil- 
dren are delicate and sickly, it will 
make them strong and well. 

Because, if the father or 
mother is losing flesh and becom- 
ing thin and emaciated, it will build 
them up and give them flesh and 
strength. 

FOURTH — Because it is the 
standard remedy in all throat and 
lung affections. 


No household should be without it 
It can be taken in summer as well 


ae in winter. 


. and $1.00, all d ts. 
ScOTT'& BOWNE, Chemists New fork 
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The Best Books 


For School Use 


FOR USE AS TEXT-BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 
AND FOR THE TEACHER’S AND STUDENT'S PRIVATE USE 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 


oe 





Practical Elocution 


By J. W. SHoEMAKER, A.M. 


The practical, common-sense character of 
this book has given it the largest sale on 
record of any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some 
individual system. An elocutionist employs 
a method of his own; he gains a reputation, 
and he writes a book which embodies that 
method. 

Not so with ‘‘ Practical Elocution.” It is 
the fruit of actual classroom experience—a 
practical, common-sense treatment of the 
whole subject. It can be as successfully 
used by the average teacher of reading as 
by the trained elocutionist. 309 pp., clcth, 
leather back, $1.25. 








Advanced Elocution 





By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER 


This volume, designed to meet the wants 
of the more advanced students, is the out- 
growth of careful study and observation 
covering an extended period of practical 
work in the classroom and on the reading 
platform. 

No new and untried theories to catch the 
superficial eye are given place, put the 
wealth of thought as foundin Austin Rush, 
Darwin, Delsarte. Engel, Brown, and other 
writers on the philosophy of expression, has 
been crystallized, arranged and adapted to 
meet the wants of the student of the ‘‘ new 
elocution ” 40€ pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


-LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 





Slips of Speech 





By Joun H. BecutEen 

Who is free from occasional ‘slips of 
speech,” and who would not like to be re- 
minded of them in a quiet and friendly 
way? Hereisa little volume for just this 
purpose. It is practical and philosophical, 
fresh, novel, and winning, and written in 
aninteresting and chatty style. Cloth bind- 
ing, 50 cents. 





Handbook of Pronunciation 





By Joun H. BecuTeL 


This volume contains over five thousand 
carefully selected words of difficult pronun. 
ciation, alphabetically arranged. In addi- 
tion to the copious list of words of ordinary 
use, many geographical, biographical, his 
torical, mythological, scientific, and tech- 
nical terms of difficult pronunciation are 
given Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 





Astronomy: | 
The Sun and His Family 


By Juuia MacNarr Wriaut | 

The author has made the subject of As- 
tronomy as charming as a fairy tale and 
any one who reads this book will have a 
clear and comprehensive view of the chief 
facts concerning our solar system She 
shows how worlds are born, the relations 
and distances of planets, and their move- 
ments which produce days, seasons, years, 
ides, eclipses, etc. Few books contain as 
much valuable matter, so pleasantly packed 
in so.smalla space. Cloth bin ling, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC 











Botany: 
The Story of Plant Life 


By Jux1a MacNarr WRIGHT 
This charming little book is divided into 
twelve chapters, each adapted to a month 
of the year, and devoted to plants that are 
in evidence during that month The treat- 
ment of root, stem, leaf, flower, seed-pod, 
and fruit are pleasing and practical ‘The 





subject of Botany is thoroughly covered, 


in an easy conversational way that is most 
interesting as well as instructive. Cloth, 
binding, 50 cents. 


STORIES 





“The Story of the Iliad.” 
“‘ The Story of the Odyssey. ” 
““ The Story of the 4neid.” 











By Dr Epwarp Brooks, A.M., 
Supt of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Profusely illustrated. 


Handsomely bound. 
Each, $1.2. 


These three books give to young readers all the prominent features of the great 
epics of Homer and Virgil, in simple prose form and in language that makes them 
delightful and instructive books for supplementary reading 
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THE - PENN . PUBLISHING . COMPANY 


923 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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France’s War Minister. 

The most striking figure in:the Frer -.: 
army is the war minister, General the Mar- 
quis de Gallifet. He is almost seventy 
years old. At twenty-five he was specially 
mentioned in an order of the day for hero- 
ism before Sebastopol. In 1871 he ruth- 
lessly put down the Commune; it was -al- 
leged that he shot down rebels without 
trial. Hence when he entered the cham- 
ber of deputiesthe other day, the old Com- 
munists shouted, ‘ Down with the assas- 
sin!” He fought in Africa, Italy, ana 
Mexico. He has wonderful skill as a 
strategist and is the greatest authority op 
eee eer cavalry tactics. De Gallifet is 
friend of Picquart. Hence when he ac- 
cepted his present office there was a-great 
outcry from the anti-Dreyfusards. His 
reply was, ‘I am very much honored and 
in nowise frightened.” 


Honors to the Memory of Goethe. 


All the German-speaking nations and 
the entire literary world rendered honor 
recently to the memory of Johann Wolf- 
gang Goethe, the giant-of German litera- 
ture, on the occasion of the one ‘hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the great poet’s 
birth. The birthplace of the ‘poet at 
Frankfort-on-the Main was crowded with 
visitors from all parts of Europe and 
America. 


Russia’s Asiatic Seaport. 


The advanced post of the Russian em- 
pire in the far East is Vladivostock, which 
has been transformed in a few years from 
a desolate waste to an impregnable strong- 
hold. The securing of Vladivostock-as a 
harbor is the result of the Crimean war. 
During that struggle Russia found herself 
severely crippled in eastern Siberia by the 
Pacific squadron of the British fleet, which 
blockaded the entrance to the Amur river 
and prevented the transportation of sup- 
plies. The necessity for a naval-station 
on the Manchurian coast became apparent. 
As a result a territory about the size of 
England was obtained by Russia from 
China, including the harbor of Vladivo- 
stock, which is open the year around. 

The harbor of Vladivostock is excel- 
lent. Its commercial importance is great, 
owing to its nearness to China, Corea,and 
Japan. The greatest value of the port to 
Russia, at least for the present, is as.a 
military and naval base, for which it is 
admirably adapted, by reason of its bei 
the terminal of the Trans-Siberian rail- 
road. 

It seems clexr that Russia has a sinister 
purpose in expediting the completion of 
the railroad and in filling the country with 
her soldiers and establishing an impreg- 
nable fortress at Vladivostock. It was 
only recently that Russia informed China 
that the proposed agreement between 
China and Japan was exceedingly distaste- 
ful to Russia, and its ratification would be 
attended with serious results. By this 
means the Russian Bear is simply taking 
one step nearer to Peking, and China is 
unable to withstand the aggressions of 
Russia, especially when the latter’s de- 
mands are backed up by large bodies of 
well-disciplined troops, and facilities are 
at hand for largely reinforcing this military 
body. The outcome of Russia’s policy 
seems clear and inevitable. In the break- 
up of China Russia evidently intends to 
secure a large portion of the most desir- 
able territory, and obtain an outlet as far 
to the south as possible. 


Philadelphia Export Exposition. 


A show ofinternational interest will make 
the fall of 1899 a memorable one for Phila- 
delphia. This is the National Export Ex- 
position that will continue from September 
14 to November 30. The-exposition will 
be held on a beautiful spot of ground risin 
from the western bank of the Schuylki 
river. Here in the buildings prepared 
for the exposition will be held on October 
10 an international commercial congress. 
President McKinley, with most of the 
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“No Eye Lthe the 


Master’s Eye.’’ 


You are master of your 
health, and if you do not 
attend to duty, the blame is 
easily located. If your blood 
ts out of order, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla will purify it. 


It is the specific remedy for troubles 
ef the blood, kidneys, eke or liver. 


Kidneys — “My kidneys troubled me, 
and on Yavice took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which gave prompt relief, better appetite. 
My is . It cured my wife 
a AEL Boru, 8478 Denny Street, 
burg, Pa. 


By 
scrofulous 


Humor—“ I was in terrible 
the itching and burning of 
. Grew worse under 














ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 

Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR &80N, - - _ Proprietors 





At the End of Your Journey you will 
find it a great convenience to go right over 
te 


$ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Centeal for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42/ St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 

rofessional men and women, and was 

ighly praised. Just before his death last 
July he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time, The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instru- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 


moms | 








4 
% 
% 





Price $2.50 Net. 


B, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 





members of his cabinet, is expected to 
preside at the opening ceremonies. There 
will be hundreds of thousands of visitors 
from Europe, Asia, and other parts of the 
world. The exhibits will consist of such 
products of our fields and factories as are 
suited for export. A special department, 
however, will be devoted to specimens of 
foreign products with which our nation 
must compete. Each exhibit will be tick- 
eted with the price it brings in its own 
market, the conditions of its production, 
and the total output. 

The success of the 
exposition wili be 
largely due to the 
efforts of Dr. W. P. 
Wilson, who is di- 
rector of the Phila- 
delphia museums, 
and director general 
of the National Ex- 
port Exposition. 
1893 he conceived “@& 
the idea of founding 
a commercial mu- 
seum with the raw 
product exhibited by different nations at 
the World's Fair at Chicago. He secured 
the authority of the city of Philadelphia 
and succeeded in having donated to the 
rn museum the large collections ex- 
ibited by nearly every country, especially 
the Spanish American countries. 





DP.W. PB WILSON, 


Causes of Mexican Prosperity. 


The benefit of the rule of a strong man 
in a country that tends naturally toward 
anarchy is shown in the case of Mexico. 
Gen. Diaz has done nothing to prepare 
Mexico for self-government, but he was 
equal to the emergency which required 
the precise form of ae ee thru which 
many nations have reached the good order 
out of which liberty grows by slow degrees. 
His long life, iron will, and unsparing 
tyranny have enabled him to raise Mexico 
to a position of great material ree. 
In the past ten years exports of merchan- 
dise have trebled, and imports have in- 
creased nine per cent. 

Mexico has made this progress in a de- 
cade in which all the rest of Spanish 
America has lost ground. Brazil has de- 
faulted in its debt. Argentine has gone 
thru a complete collapse of national and 
commercial credits. The finances of Chile 
are ina bad way. Peru has been forced 
to farm out its revenue. Ecuador has had 
a destructive revolution. Venezuela has 
failed to maintain its previous position, 
and the Central American states have 
been in that condition of chronic revolu- 
tion that prevents the growth of wrade and 
commerce. This greater stability may be 
explained by the fact that Mexico hasa 
greater proportion of white blood than any 
Latin republic except Chile and Argentine. 
and is near the temperate zone. It has 
also had the advantage of American brains 
and capital. 

Headaches, Neuralgias, &c. 

The pain of all headaches yields to its 
curative effects, and since in this class of 
disorders the pain is not only a symptom 
but practically the disease, Antikamnia 
may be properly regarded as the specific 
treatment for them. 





Dears’ 


Pears’ soap does nothing 
but cleanse, it has no medi- 
cal properties; but it brings 
the color of health and 


health itself, Give it time. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores se}) 
it, especially druggists. 
BORATE 


ENNEN bey TALCUN 
TOILET 
POWDER 


A Positive Relief for 





and a aflictions of th skin. 
“ A littlehigherin iea.part 
than worthless substitutes. @ 
reason for if.) Delightful after 
* very where 
mailed on receipt of 26c, Get 


enpene F LED MENNEN OO Newark, NJ. 














PILES 


“3 suffered the tortures of the damned 
with protruding piles brought on by constipa- 
tion with which I was afflicted for twenty 
years. I ran across your CASCARETS in the 
town of Newell, Is., and never found anything 
to equal them. To-day I am entirely free from 
piles. and feel like a new man.” 

C. H. Kgttz, 1411 Jones St., Sioux City, Is. 





CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never a Weaken, or Gripe, Wc, 25c, 0c. 
ee CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, 1, New York. 319 


WO-TO-BAC Sold and fuaranteed by all drug- 


gists to CURE Tobacco Habit. 











is the only publication of 


The Humboldt ji gcg7 he only one 
Library of Science containing, porn. 


lar scientific works 
at low prices. It contains only works of acknowl- 

excellence by authors in the first rank in 
the world of science. In this series are well 
represented the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, 
SPENCER, TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders 
of thought. Catalorues free; or send fifteen cents 
for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5th Ave.,N.Y, 





READERS will confer a favor by mea- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 









#hose who hav 
inhouse-cleaning: 
is like magic. Try a 


CoPvnents 
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Oni ienOL, 


Rich Laces. 


Point Arabé, Venisé, Renaissance, 
Guipure, Crochet, and Cluny, 
All-overs, Galéns and 
Flouncings. 


Lace, Filét, Jet, and Appliqué 
Net Robes, 
Fringed Laces, 








Broadovay Ki 9th st. 
[ANGU AGE FRENCH, GERMAR 
Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ter? Week 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
the pres- ence of the 
membership MASTERED $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. Al) 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send foe 
Circulars. 
No. 196 
Summer STREET 
8 
The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - Presjient, 


NEW YORK. 

SPANISH ITALIAR 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys 
teacher. Terms for 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 06 

Boston, Mass. 
The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income : . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 


forthe Year - 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force e . 971,711,997 79 





UNIVERSITY 
and COLLEGE 


SCHOOL BELLS =e: 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, - Baltimore, Md. 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘ The School Journal” are 
FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 


Half Tones, 20¢, per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 
Orders should be t in as soon as possible afte: 
cuts — ~ the oaet as all cuts must be disposed 
of sho: after publ: tlon. Address 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 6" E. 9th St. N.Y. 


READERS wiil confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 











For severe headache, from overwork or 
mental strain, or any neuralgia, for adults 
two tablets at a dose, crushed, with water 
or wine to follow, never disappoints. 

For the pains peculiar to women at time 
of period, two tablets taken crushed, and 
with a little hot toddy or without if objected 
to, invariably relieves. 

As a consequence, the five grain Anti- 
kamnia tablets each bearing the A mono- 

ram are recognized as the most approved 
orm for taking. This on account’of their 
convenience and accuracy is the form in 
which it is now mostly used. 


New. York, Florida and Cuba. 


Your attention is called to the superb 
service offered by the Southern Railway 
in connection with the Pennsylvania R. R., 
to Savannah, Brunswick, Augusta, Aiken, 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Tampa, and 
Havana. 

The New. York and Florida Express 
leaving New York daily at 2:55 1». M., with 
Pullman Buffet, Drawing-room, Sleeping 
Cars, New York to Augusta and to 
Savannah, Jacksonville and Tampa with- 
out change. 

The U.S. Fast Mail leaving New York 
at 12:10 A.M., has Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars, New York to Jacksonville 
and Charlotte to Augusta. 

The Southern’s Route is through the 
invigorating and picturesque mountains 
of Virginia and the Carolinas, making the 
trip between New York and Florida with 
only ome night’s travel. Connections are 
made at both Miami and Port Tampa with 
steamships for Havana. 

Before deciding upon the route, you 
should consult your nearest Ticket Agent 
regarding the Southern Railway Service 
or call at General Eastern Office, 271 
Broadway. ALEX.S. THWEATT, 

East. Pass. Agent. 


An Autumn Outing. 
Gettysburg, Luray. Natural Bridge, Hot 
Springs, Richmond, and Washington. 

An eleven-day personally-conducted tour 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
to the Battlefield of Gettysburg, Luray 
Caverns, Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot 
Springs and the cities of Richmond and 

ashington, will leave New York and 
Philadelphia in a special train of parlor 
cars on Thursday, October 19. The party 
will be in charge of a tourist agent.and an 
experienced chaperon. A whole day will 
be spent on the Battlefield of Gettysburg, 
acarriage drive with lectures by an able 
guide being included in the ticket. Ample 
time will be allowed at Luray and Natural 
Bridge to view the wondrous natural for- 
mations, and at the Hot Springs two days 
will be spent. The season at this great 
Autumn resort in the beautiful mountains 
of Virginia will be at its height. At Rich- 
mond and Washington —— will 
be presented to visit all the. points of 
interest under intelligent guidance. 

The round-trip rate, including all neces- 
sary expenses, is $65 from New York, $63 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket 
Agents; to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or address 
Geo.W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Help Nature Help You ! 
Vitality cannot cure disease, unless your body’s 
kept clean inside and out. Cascarets Candy 
aa keepit clean inside. All druggists, 10, 


a 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIONs of 
MorTueERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOoTHEs 
the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, Cures WIND COoLIc, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in Me part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 











SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now is Your Chance 
(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our cele- 
brated TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Baking Powders, &c.—Special 
inducements. If you don’t want a com- 
mission we give you premiums. 
@x ; 

DINNER SETS, GOLD ,.WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30 00 
Orders and upwards —Bicycles, &c. 

Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad.” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a I-4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





Beecham’s 
PILLS 


Cure CONSTIPATION 
STOMACH PAINS 
BILIOUSNESS 
SICK HEADACHE, etc. 


_ lo cents and 25 cents—Druggists 










AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 


E&. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 EB. 9th Street, New York. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 
' 
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Of Especial Interest to Teachers of English. Dp ANO Music 














Painter's Introduction to English Literature... ............... 0.20 sees cece eens 81.25 

Painter’s Introduction to American Literature. ,...... 0 .5....cesseeeeeeee eens vee 1.25 YY ———_—___. 

The Students’ Series of English Classics... ............ 0. 0ccceceseeeeseweenees sewn ° . 

oe Velumdh, Seciadhndall Cio Dallage Matrabee................c.c0c.osesoessoes, American Composers 

Requirements excepting Ivanhoe,,,................065 csseeeeees 25 cents to 50 cents. S > 

Mead’s Elementary Composition and Rhetoric. ..................-seseeeseeeeree -90 

igieeiets MINE WTMIIIIN 5 5.5550 nccnaw orn sesccetsssovassvcpswssseveccsn sae’ -80 Our Special Catalogue 

Lowell’s English Composition Handbook, per doz.......... ............4. wien ee PIANO MUSIC’”’ 

MSRM ME MIEOMEIIOIN, ..... 3550. 00000cccecheecesnuroes cn shseevseceneecsoe 40 mailed to any address free, 

A LINE UPON A POSTAL CARD SS ~ senrenented in 

. —" " ‘ attractiv ogue by portrait, pageof 

wih sutegense to these books or others of our publication will start a quick music and list of selected piano compositions, 





Teachers and pianists will be interested in the 


SIBLEY & DUCKER, * os Boston, Chicago. classified lists of recent publications, and: cata- 


logue of methods, studies, and exercises, the 
prices of which, in many instances, have been 


T H E LA NG UAG E-S PE LL E R = Fie ACA RECORD. 


A New Book on a New Plan. (Fust published.) paeentee Pitee, 90s Ser. Baek 


oe Ys A monthly pabitcation edited 
A Correlation of Language Work with Spelling by ELizanetH H. SPALDING, ak -sevies. celbdems sad ertides Te 
Teacher of English in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and FRANK R. Moore, for-|] eminent musical writers. 16-PacE SUPPLE- 








world—reviews, criticisms and articles by 














inci MItNt OF New Mostc by celebrated com- 
merly Principal Grammar School No. 34, Brooklyn. ae Oe A eee ead co 
Part One, pp. 120, mailing price, $0.20. mium lists. Agents wanted. 
is text-book introduces letter-writing, story-telling and composition, together with simple 
om capitalization and punctuation. MUSIC REVIEW. 


posite eac in language are words adapted to expression on t f | Published monthly. Subscription, 25¢c- a Year. Two 
the Jeteal ae z - “ae re " 4 he theme o or more pieces of copyright music reproduced in 
The history and growth of words are emphasined ; the child is led to appreciate exact meanings pple pe tees ees mt FT portraits 

D 1 r . rs, i posi- 

and to exercise judgment in the selection of words 5 tions, musical news and notes, list and review 


yeh : : notices of new music. Send 2c stamp for sample 
< Samples sent postpaid on Receipt of Price. Correspondence Invited. copy. ” " 


THE H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING COo., 11 BAST 16th STREET, We solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 
——* OLIVER DITSON €0., 








ith everything in the line of aids in teaching and ped ical s a 
T0 SUPPLY TEACHERS Soaie fe phe besiness. Our catalog is free, rite for Fe We Music Publishers 
can give you lowest prices and prompt service. Inquiries cheerfully answered. OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, = = BOSTON 
E. L. KELLOGG @ .Co., EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, CHAS. H. DITSON & CU., - NEW YORK 
6! Easr Orn Srreer, New Yore. J, BE. DITSON & CO., - PHILADELPHIA 





WE supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lower 
Wholesale Prices than ever before. 


Our New General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and 
Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. (“coxs'*) 5-7 East 16th St., N. Y. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 





History for Ready Reference 















Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, ‘ ails 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHIOAGO PHILADELPHIA , and Topical Reading. 
0-112 BOYLSTON GT. 29-33 H. 19TH GT. 262-264 WABAGH AVE. 1828 AROM GI. : In Five Imperial Volumes 
ee oe By J. N. LARNED, 
is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400| ~# ts —_ AP 
H ELPS F OR of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all ; we MnEres. Amerioan Libeary Ase’. 
subjects, on pedagogy ; uestion books; school en- 
TE ACH ERS tertainment books; blackboard stencils; in fact all 
teachers’ aids. Sent free on request. The Boston Journal of Education says t= 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th-St., New York. “This is a great work, grand in tte 


inception, marvelous in its scope, re- 
markable in the perfection of detail. It 
INCORPORATED 1851. occupies a field hitherto wholly unoc- 


ied, h i th fe 
THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.| guide to authentic and satistactory in- 
formation on the distinct events and im- 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. personal incidents of History: Every 


paragraph is practically by a master. 











Joun A. Haut, President. Henry 8S. Lez, Vice-President. Henry M. Paruurps, Secretary It is more than all histories combined, 
. i: thatit is easily utilized for all histor- 
TEN YEARS PROGRESS. PERCENTAGE ical purposes. It compasses all times 
, 1888 nei at itil ~ gaee ms OF GAINS. ‘and climes. It is the best of Literature, 
jum Income.........:...+-.++- 1667, +101, 925. 434,882.14 145.99 as well as authentic History. Its maps 
noome from Interest and Rents.. Coed ee oe peepee and charts are matchless, its logical out- 
TOTAL. .........---++--+ $2,180,748.96 Pass ononeg Boson 136.75 lines in color are helpful.’ 
ASBETS....00--eeccrccecereccsccsceece $9,565 522.65 085 448.27 12,469,925. 180.86 
AMOUNT INSURED.........-.-.+-0++. $49,480,584.00 $115,678,453.00 $66,197,899.00 188.79 Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on e:*\ 
QURPLUB.......-0eeeeceeeeecerereeeee $755,527.61 $1,959,508.16 $1,208,975.55 159.86 payments, Send for circular, giving full informativ.. 
Since i ganization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policy-hold- olicit “a 
ors: Tr Date Oars, $17,857,783.70; ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,598.00; DIVIDENDS, $8,259,707, 85 Solicitors Employed. . 





Assets, Dec. 35, 1898, $22,035,448.27  Linbilities, $20,075,945.15  Suephss, $1,959,503.16, THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
A SPRINGFIELD. MASS, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 








New System of Penmanship, 


The Rational 
Writing Books, 


Rapid Vertical Penmanship. 





a 


A New Series of Writing Books Combining—in their Style 
of Copies and System of Practice—LEGIBILITY, 
RAPIDITY, BEAUTY, SYMPLICITY AND 
EASE OF EXECUTION, ECONOMY 
OF TIME AND EXPENSE. 


Sr 
The Rational Writing Books, 6 Nos. 72c., per doz. 


Sr 


Sample Copies by mail prepaid on receipt of price. 
Correspondence cordially invited, 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 











NEW 
CENTURY 
READERS 





WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


FOR CHILDHOOD DAYS, 1st year 28c. 
FAIRY TALE AND FABLE, 2nd year 40c. 


3rd and 4th year books in preparation, soon ready. 
By J. G. THompson, Prin. State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Tuomas E. THompson, Supt. Leominster, Mass. 


The phenomenal success of Fa:ry Tale and Fable as asecond year book, 
which F mpg 2 educators have pronounced superior to otner primary 
books from a pedagogical and artistic standpoint has encouraged these 
authors to complete a series of four books based 
free from fads which attract but do not educate. 


NOTE IN * FOR CHILDHUOD DAYS” 


The limited vocabulary, about 200 new words, 
The careful grading making raptd p- ogress. 
The arti tic color plats, euch an interesting study. 
the reproductions 7: om masterpieces, 
The simple, artistec, outline drawings. 
The vertical script and instructive use of same. 
the very attractive character as a whole. 
This series will meet the most technical requirements. 


For the best modern methods use 
THE MORSE SPELLER. by Supt. Dutton. 
ATWOvD’S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
SMITH-WILLARD PHYSIOLOGY. 
LOESBERG’S GERMAN READER. 
Unequaled Supplementary Readers. Outline Maps, etc. 
See our illu«trated cacalog for other choice books, 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 


96 sth Avenue, New York, 
195 Wabash Avenue, CxIcaGo. 86 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


on the purest literature, 








Asai? $e 


9 
} Usedin more Colleges, Schools, and Educational Institutions than any other pencils made. 





Samples promptly mailed on request, when THE JOURNAL ts mentioned and I6c. in stamps ac- 
company the request. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE.COMPANY, = = 


Jersey City, N. J, 
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THE BEST TOOLS FOR MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 


The Best Saws, The Best Hammers, The Best Planes and Chisels that are made anywhere in the world 
we carry and sell to Manual Training Schools. Other high grade tools and any style of Bench required, 


No trouble to estimate; send us your specifications. 











Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co, 
209 Bowery, NEw YORK, 





GILLOIT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING 
<= <= 
1067 ARRUWHEAD, 


1065 OFFICIAL.. 1066 REGISTRY. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 





THE DUNTONIAN VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS.) == 


With special features that combine to make it the system that most readily 
secures a practical round vertical hand, with that freedom of movement that 
insures rapidity. Writing tests from a large number of schools show that no 
system produces so good and rapid writers as the Duntonian. 


‘* We, the undersigned, teachers of penmanship in the public schools consider the 
New Duntonian Vertical Writing a simple, practical and excellent system, and we would 
respectnlly request that it be authorized for use in the Hartford Schools.”—J. W. Tir- 
coms, W. K. Coox, JoHN A. MaRTIN. 

Sept. 


5: ’99, Duntonian Vertical adopted for public schools of city of 
Hartford, Ct. 


Sample set mailed for 25 cents large size, 15 cents small size. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


76 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, lAS$S. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay yeu te get eur SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
erdering elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
20-2 BOYLETON BT. 20-33 EB. 19TH ST. 202-264 WABAGH AVE. 1828 AROH GF. 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, INSTRUMENTS AND PREPARATIONS 


SUPPLIES AND SPECIMENS FOR 
NATURE STUDY. 


Correspondence requested. 


Publishers, 

















Write for catalogues and quotations to 


. THE KNY-SCHEERER (0., 
y Department of Natural Science. Dr. G. Lagai, 
17 Park Place, New York. 













BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
§28 Areh Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ann CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents, 





ESTABLISHED 1865, 


EIMER & A*IEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemical po 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 
ings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 











FIROXRORIROKININSRS LSS ces 


| Sholdest lSeoka. 


For school or home study. 
ing, Ty pewriting, English, Shorthand, Commer 
cial Law, Pocket ‘Dictionary, Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping. and Business Illustra’ 







ractice. 


cees Practical Fox Book C 
e Practical Text ’ any. 
422 Superior 8t., . ~ we Cleveland. Baio. 








| BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 
| Teaching French 


FRENCH 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK. 
Cometete catalogue en application. 
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»¥ . TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








Positions Filled, 4,000. AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 i] Zstablished in 1854. 4,000. 

TEAC 7 Ls “ (a IVE | | 129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. | L LACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Eastern Brauch, 494 Ashland Ave,, Buffalo, N.Y.| Introduces to Colleges, Sch Schools,» and Families, 

ASSOCI ATION | Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for Ad- i rand. Governéaon, f for Pavary Depart 


‘| vancement rather than those without positions. pam of Instruction; Recomme: 
; eet aka Schools to Parents. “Gall on or address 














Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fviton, 


THE FISK TEACHER’S AGENCIES pv smricen ana vorcign tachor Agener 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL FREE. 28 UNIon SquaRe, New Yorx. 





4Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
SKing t., West, Toronto, Can. 78) Cooper Bldg , Denver, Col. 420 Garrott Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. Bere Tocenetogthen Teeth 
rg Pa Ave., Washington, D.C. 414 Century Bldg., Minnéapolis. 525 Stimson Bik.,Los Angeles, Cal. TEACHERS WANTE yy ke ys ee 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. =| POStes pshhoccss 


Manager of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 














70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager | New England. te: - — filled. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
| ZARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. y.| WANTED itjed vacancies i States. tncloe 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY |. Robertson's Teachers’ Agency, 
80 Bromfield Street, Boston. . 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. aoe Telephone, Boston 775-2. | GCHERMERHORN’S Estabtished 1s. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
sti DHKN VACANCIB SS OLDEST AND Best Known In U. 8. 


8 East 14th Street, - - NEW YORK. 
ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 








Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau, #SaRuSuERzERzaans| TEACHERS! testis ty eugtvine 


Teachers, and Governesses Free of Oharge. IN- 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street. Wostloston sa Guise. AGENCY, 126 


























When in New York you are cordially invited to call. SHORTHAND —Isaac Pitmgn’s. 
, auras omen of aia 82 ah Sad 
and SCHOOL SUPPLIES | "gist at le on eZ tir 
so aBapenen, rice, @108” Adopted spd used tn the 
J. W.SCHERMERHORN & CO. | <tc. Trial 'esson Free. i ndaealeles 
3 East 14th Street, 1‘SA4C PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq.,N.¥., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. New York. Publishers of sc aaaad ——— actical Grammar, 
TRANSLATIONS 
ed 
—T S— AN AGENT WANTED 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS in every County and every 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Oopyright Introductions—New Type— i - i 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the City in the United States 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. for Kell ogg’s Teachers’ 
fend for one. } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, Libraries. Terms Liberal 

















Were at ome? 8222 
ELECTRIC PROGRAM CLOCKS BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 


Specified by leading Architects for 61 E. 9th Street, New York. 


' | Public Buildings, SCHOOLS, Factories. 


Avsystem without a rival during twenty years. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
BLODGETT CLOCK CO., 301 Congress Street, Boston. Mass. | municating with advertisers. 
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ne National Separate Leaf Note Book . 


The Best Substitute for Slate. Every Teacher 
Should see Sample. Inquire of Local Dealer 
or send 30 cts. Direct to the Manufacturers ... 
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ee NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. dd 
HO9GOSSS OO09089F9FSFSSPSSHHOGGGO OOOH OG HG HHH POGED EPO OBE ee 





When you are using a pen all day you want the best. This means 


<= ESTERBROOK’S <a 


We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FoRJTHEM, THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., #2 SeetiNoutg* 
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Braun's - Carbo. - Prints 


wexems } Original Reproductions of Paintings and Drawings by 













SS ‘Yet Old and flodern [lasters; Ancient and [Mlodern 
NY Sith Sy Architectures and Sculptures. 


Over 80.000 different subjects for collections and for 
general decorative purposes; over 15.000 different subjects of the highest 
educational character for school-room decoration. Sjecia/ terms to Educa- 
tional Institutions. 


BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO., 


| 249 Fifth Avenue, New Serk City. No other branch house in America, 














ART PHOTOGRAPHS 








Masters. Foreign and American Views. 


20,000 Subjects in Stock. Catalogues, 15 Cents. 


Bromide enlargements for School-Room Decora- 
m=, tion’and Lantern Slides maf : to order. 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Showing 3500 minute reproductions 
of famous paintings sent on deposit of five dcllars, this amount to be refunded or 
credited against purchases at patron's option. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO, - 336 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


Photographs for School Decoration 


We are manufacturers of reproductions of works of art, paintings, 
sculpture and architecture, suitable also for educational and decorative 
purposes in churches, public buildings, hospitals, halls of private 
residences, &c. Our specialty is large sizes for framing, from 3 feet to 
8 feet in length. Lantern slides. Send 5 cents for catalog. : 


WM. H. PIERCE & CO., 


862 Wasuineron Srreer, ° BOSTON. 




















DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





It relieves nervous and sick 





Reproductions of the Works of Old and Modern | 





LAKESIDE SERIES. 


LESSONS IN LITERATURE. 








SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING, 


Cloth, gilt stainp, 38 iliustrations, 412 pages, Kuameted covers 96 po.. price iSc Tilustrated. 

price $1.0). SELECTIONS FROM Essays BY LORD Bacon. 
SHEPHERD'S VERTICAL SPELLING BLANKS, Enam-led covers, 8) pages price iS cents, Il- 

6 pp. Single or douvle ruiing, per doz., 48 cts, T eee By my) —- 
CaRLYLe’s Essay on Burns. greece ntellly’ PovguipsBpapigg hoon 


t *namete 1 covers, % pp.. rice,i c. Illustrated. 
Euameied cove s 104 pp., price, 15 cts. Illus- | « . 
traied. Co«taining als» - Busnes as a Man of THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

Letters,” from Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero By Cover'dge. ‘\ ith portrait and introduction. 
Worship.” and 2 fliustrations descriptive of the text. 
. Frametled covers, price, '5 cents 
SELECTIONS FROM BuURNS's POEMS AND | *THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 





So-es in two parts, enameied covers, 1W *7T. 
Pages, price. (Scent. Illustrated THE HoLy GRAIL, * 
e two volumes bound in one, stiff Io one rome, Enameled covers, pr'ce 15 cents. 
covers, price, 2 cents. *BuRKE's SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. : 
tnameleo covers, with notes and introduction 
ee "7 eee. Socrates. I)lus- ret cents, volumes also furnished in 
trated. Boards [2mo, 'M pages, price, Scents. cloth at 20 cents e@eh, Also bound in ope vol- 
SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON, LIN- ume, cloth, price, 40 cents. 
CuLN. ND BRYANT By H.T.Nightinga'e. Enuam. Copies of any of above sent 1 ortpaid on receipt 
eled covers; 6¢ pages p-ice. i5cts. (\lustruted, of price. 





AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 112 WasasuH Ave., CuIcaco. 
A NEW OCCUPATION 


For Kindergartens and Primary Schools. 


STORY-TELLING WITH THE SCISSORS. 


By M. Helen Beckwith. 


andit issurprsiagto FREE*HAND PAPER CUTTING, 


find how many young children show an aptitude for this Occupation. It is a source of 
great pleasure to teachers and pupils. ‘Ihe book is illustrated with many silhouettes, 
intended, not as copies, but as means of suggestion. 


NOW READY. Price, Boards, 50 Cents, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, Springfield, Mass. 


Y Atlanta Kansas City, 
11 Bea Hoes 515 Grand Building. 48 E oth Street. 

















| headache ; the sense of fullness, 


|distress and pain in the stomach 
vafter meals; prevents acidity of 
‘the stomach and offensive belch- 


ing of wind. 


} 


gestion natural and easy, and 





It makes the process of di- 





creates a good appetite. 


| 
| Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 





Sold by Druggists. 









oi iit d hiet 
wont ae describing the New 
; Century” will be 
“21 mailed on request. 
| AMERICAN 
WRITING 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 


16 Broadway, 
a New York 


eal 
LOAN 


Z or, 



































































































































